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Periaktoi in the Old Blackfriars 


A marginal note appended by Abraham Fleming to his translation 
of Vergil’s Eclogues and Georgics (1589) gives us a detail of the 
stage of the old Blackfriars theater in London which I believe has 
escaped the notice of writers on stage machinery and on the Black- 
friars in particular. 

On sig. Fi" of the second section of this book Fleming was trans- 
lating Vergil’s Georgics, III, 22-25: 

. Iam nune sollemnis ducere pompas 
ad delubra iuvat caesosque videre iuvencos, 


vel scaena ut versis discedat frontibus utque 
purpurea intexti tollant aulaea Britanni. 


Fleming rendered the lines in these verses: 


It doth delight me now to lead great traines in solemne shews 
Vnto the temples of the gods, and to see bullocks slaine, 

Or how curtens theatricall or pagents on the stage 

Doo go asside [from former place] their frontiers being turnd, 
And how the Brittons [Hnglish now] wouen [in tapstrie worke] 
Beare purple hanging vp. 


Fleming attached a note to the word “ curtens ”: 


pee Ea ee EET TEE BES 
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Or hangings: this seemeth to be ment of that kind of pagent, called versilis, 
siue versatilis, and not of the other named ductilis, which was drawne, read 
of their seuerall sorts in Serui. € Vitruuius lib. 5. this deuise was not 


vnlike the motion of late yeares to be seene in the black friers. 


The gloss of Servius Grammaticus upon Vergil’s lines is: 


VEL ScaeNA vT VeERSIs D. F. apud maiores theatri gradus tantum fuerunt, 
nam scaena de lignis ad tempus fiebat: unde hodieque consuetudo permansit, 
ut componantur pegmata a ludorum theatralium editoribus. scaena autem quae 
fiebat, aut versilis erat aut ductilis: versilis tune erat, cum subito tota 
machinis quibusdam convertebatur et aliam picturae faciem ostendebat; 
ductilis tunc, cum tractis tabulatis hac atque illac species picturae nudabatur 
interior: unde perité utrumque tetigit dicens ‘versis discedat frontibus’, 
singula singulis complectens sermonibus. quod Varro et Suetonius commem- 
orant. 


Vitruvius described the devices in this way: 


Ipsae autem scaenae suas habent rationes explicitas ita, uti mediae valvae 
ornatus habeant aulae regiae, dextra ac sinistra hospitalia, secundum autem 
spatia ad ornatus comparata, quae loca Graeci periactus dicunt ab eo, quod 
machinae sunt in his locis versatiles trigonos habentes in singula tres species 
ornationis, quae, cum aut fabularum mutationes sunt futurae seu deorum 
adventus, cum tonitribus repentinis ea versentur mutentque speciem ornationis 
in frontes.* 


Evidently the old Blackfriars, like the Roman theater described by 
Vitruvius, had two or more revolving prisms, each with three sides, 
which could be placed on the stage. Each of these prisms must have 
been painted to represent three different scenes, which could be 
changed by rotating the prism on its axis. 

The special interest of this fact seems to me to lie in the silence of 
the authorities concerning any devices of this kind in England before 
the use of them by Inigo Jones for the stage at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in presenting entertainments for the royal visit of 1605.2 From 1605 


The text of Servius is from Servii Grammatici Qui Feruntur in Vergilii 
Carmina Commentarii, ed. G. Thilo and H. Hagen (Leipzig, 1881- ), vol. 3, 
pt. 1. The text of Vitruvius is from Vitruvius On Architecture, ed. Frank 
Granger (London, 1931), V, vi, 8. 

* The Progresses, Processions and Magnificent Festivities of King James the 
First, ed. John Nichols (London, 1828), I, 538; Charlotte C. Stopes, 
“ Elizabethan Stage Scenery,” The Fortnightly Review, N.S. LXXXI (Janu- 
ary-June, 1907), 1107-1117; E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 
1923), I, 184; Allardyce Nicoll, The Development of the Theatre: a Study of 
Theatrical Art from the Beginnings to the Present Day (London, 1927), pp. 
127-128; Nicoll, Stuart Masques and the Renaissance Stage (London, 1937), 
pp. 63-64, 67, 70, 71, 74, 79, 83, 138, 152; George R. Kernodle, From Art to 
Theatre: Form and Convention in the Renaissance (Chicago, 1944), passim; 
and Charles Edward Walton, The Impact of the Court Masque and the Black- 
friars Theatre Upon the Staging of Blizabethan-Jacobean Drama, University 
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on the periaktoi and related turning machines of considerable size 
and complexity appear to have been associated mainly with the 
production of masques; the earlier periaktoi may also have been used 
for masques. Ben Jonson’s notes for The Masque of Queens, produced 
at Court on 2 February 1608/09, show that he used an elaborate 
machina versatilis, of which Inigo Jones was the inventor.® 

How many periaktoi there were in the old Blackfriars, and where 
they were placed, it is difficult to conjecture. The ancient theater at 
Elis apparently had two, one at either end of the stage.* Vitruvius 
seems to have had such an arrangement in mind also. Whether or 
not this practice was generally followed during the Renaissance (where 
periaktoi were used at all) is doubtful in view of the interpretation 
of the Roman theater by Daniello Barbaro, which shows three of these 
devices, placed behind the doors in the scene-wall,® and in view of 
the ground plan of a stage set with periaktoi in the Mannhafter 
Kunstspiegel of Joseph Furttenbach.*® 

Abraham Fleming was a Puritan and a hater of the theater; 
it is unlikely that he ever attended a performance at the Blackfriars, 
or anywhere else, unless it was to see a play of which he approved for 
special and non-dramatic reasons." He must, however, have had some 
knowledge of theatrical terms as a result of his work on several 
dictionaries and phrase books. The Nomenclator of Adrianus Junius, 
revised for English readers by John Higgins (1585), for which 
Fleming provided a dictional index, was particularly well furnished 
with such words.* It is, moreover, quite possible that Fleming saw 
the devices in the empty theater after John Lyly had given up 
performances there in 1584. 


University of Pennsylvania WILLIAM E. MILLER 


of Missouri dissertation, 1952. The last has little to add to Nicoll’s Stuart 
Masques in the matter of the periaktoi. 

* Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson (Oxford, 1925-52), VII, 
305 and 313-314. 

* Margarete Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theater (Princeton, 
1939), p. 141. 

‘Lily B. Campbell, Scenes and Machines on the Bnglish Stage During the 
Renaissance (Cambridge, 1923), p. 25. 

* Nicoll, Stuart Masques, p. 64. 

7Into Holinshed’s Chronicles (1587), English section, ITI, 894, Fleming as 
editor inserted a comment taken from MHall’s Chronicle recording with 
approval the production of John Roo’s dramatic attack upon Cardinal Wolsey 
at Gray’s Inn during the Christmas festivities of 1526. 

* Campbell, p. 62. 
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The Sun and the Lovers in “To His Coy Mistress” 


In the opening lines of Andrew Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” 
the lover draws on milleniums to pay his lady due praise; by the time 
the poet declares that he would not love at lower rate, the mistress 
may well be forgiven if she no longer remembers that the lavish 
expenditure comes from an imaginary account. When she is laden 
with hyperbole, however, the poet suddenly evokes the boundless 
“desarts” which lie beyond time. As the threat of eternity, the 
annihilation of time, increases desire for her beauty, so the danger 
presents urgently and immediately an argument for the granting of 
her riches. Under this threat the lovers must join in an enterprise to 
find an economy other than that which the currency of time permits. 

Pierre Legouis writes that the poem merely calls for them to grasp 
the moment. “II traite le théme banal entre tous du carpe diem; 
il invite Vaimée 4 ‘cueillir dés aujourd’hui les roses de la vie.’”? 
M. D. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas, on the other hand, 
correctly point out that the last verse paragraph does not rely on 
the solution of a Catullus. “ This is no simple doctrine of carpe diem. 
The ‘am’rous birds of prey’ do not merely make the best of time; 
they conquer it.” ? 

If the mistress accepts the poet’s concluding argument, she need not 
compact just for the sum a time-poor lover has in hand. The specific 
means by which the lovers defeat time may be found in the unity of 
the controlling images throughout the last verse paragraph. The 
power which the lover urges his mistress to seek with him at the iron 
gates of life is, precisely, the power of the phoenix. They must be 
like the amorous birds in John Donne’s “ Canonization ”: 


And wee in us finde the’ Eagle and the Dove. 
The Phoenix ridle hath more wit 
By us, we two being one, are it. 
So to one neutrall thing both sexes fit, 
Wee dye and rise the same, and prove 
Mysterious by this love.* 


The state of the phoenix when it dies to be reborn is suggested in 
that of the soul which “ transpires / At very pore with instant Fires.” 


* Pierre Legouis, André Marvell (Paris, 1928), p. 77. 

*M. D. Bradbrook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas, Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 
England, 1940), p. 44. 

* John Donne, “ Canonization,” Complete Poetry, ed. John Hayward (London, 
1949), lines 22-7, p. 9. 
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The verb transpire is used to indicate the emission of vapor or per- 
fume, which, in this context, recalls the spiced death of the bird 
described in Pliny * and Ovid.’ Robert Herrick employs the word 
specifically to describe fragrant odors emitted by fire: “This, that 
and ev’ry thicket doth transpire / More sweet than storax from the 
hallowed fire.” *® Richard Crashaw’s hymn “The Name of Jesus” 
also introduces the word in a passage which asserts the phoenix-like 
power of Christ: 


What did their weapons but with wider pores 
Inlarge Thy flaming brested louers 

More freely to transpire 

That impatient Fire 
The Heart that Hides thee hardly couers. 
What did their Weapons but sett wide the Doores 
For Thee: Fair, purple Doores, of loue’s deuising ; 
The Ruby Windowes which inrich’t the East 
Of Thy so oft repeated Rising. 
Each wound of Theirs was Thy new morning; 
And reinthron’d thee in thy Rosy Nest.’ 


Instant in Marvell’s poem has the sense of pressing urgency; the 
word implies that the flame rises necessarily from the lady’s nature. 
This interpretation of her state would accord with versions of the 
phoenix myth in which the bird takes fire from the heat of its own 
body. Lactantius thus describes its death in the De Ave Phoenice: 
“Interea corpus genitali morte peremptum /aestuat et flammam 
parturit ipse calor.”* H. M. Margoliouth’s conjecture that the last 
word in 1. 33 of “ To His Coy Mistress ” should be read Jew, meaning 
heat or warmth, rather than hue is given additional support by this 
explanation of the ending.°® 

If the phoenix myth is present in the imagery of the concluding 
verses, then it becomes evident that the significance of the ashes and 
the worm in the second paragraph is exactly reversed for the united 
lovers. As the ashes of the phoenix produce a worm which ultimately 


‘Pliny, Historia Naturalis, 10. 2. 

5 Ovid, Metamorphoses, XV, 391-407. 

* Robert Herrick, “ Apparition of His Mistresse Calling Him to Elyzium.” 
Poetical Works, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1956), lines 7-8, p. 205. 

* Richard Crashaw, “ The Name of Jesus,” Poems, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 
1957), lines 211-221, p. 245. 

8 Lactantius, De Ave Phoneice, ed. M. C, Fitzpatrick (Philadelphia, 1933), 
lines 95-6, p. 48. Miss Fitzpatrick points out variations on this part of the 
myth, p. 80. 

*H. M. Margoliouth, The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell (Oxford, 
1927) 
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takes the renewed form of the bird,’® so lovers may escape the grav 
of time in which there can be only death for the sentient being. The 
ball compounded of their strength and sweetness (qualities similar 
to those of the eagle and dove in Donne’s poem) not only is the spher 
which signifies perfection but may derive from versions of the legend 
that describe the phoenix gathering its embers into a compact mass, 
Herodotus, for instance, writes that an egg of myrrh is formed which 
is then taken to the temple of the sun in Egypt." Lactantius gives « 
similar account: 
flagrat, et ambustum solvitur in cinerem. 


quos velut in massam, generans in morte, coactos 
conflat, et effectum seminis instar habet.*? 


From the seed, according to Lactantius, a worm emerges which takes 
the form of a rounded egg (“ovi teretis”), and from this, in tur, 
the bird forces its way into life again. 

Of greatest significance for the poem, however, is the consistent 
association of the phoenix with the sun. As A. S. Cook points out, 
the goal of the phoenix’s flight is usually the city of the sun, Heliopolis, 
and generally signifies the “union of day and night, or... of life 
and death.”** As the mistress who is to find release from time is 
now at her morning, so the phoenix is said to die at sunrise,’ or, at 
least, to represent the ability of the sun to rise anew after its decline. 
Lastly, the figure of the united lovers, the ball or disc, is the form 
of the sun itself. 

Thus while the lovers cannot stay time, cannot make the sun stand 
still, they can speed its course, create for themselves its fall and rise a: 
often as they are unitel. The point of their equilibrium is at the gate: 
of life; hence they are permitted the continuous cycle of death and 
rebirth which is that of the sun, the measure of time. In denying the 
existence of the phoenix on the grounds that the creature could not 
follow God’s injunction to “be fruitful and multiply,” Sir Thomas 
Browne writes: “ Although they produce and generate, they encrease 


1° Pliny, Hist. Nat., 10. 2, is the first to introduce the worm into the story 
of the death. This detail, as Miss Fitzpatrick mentions, was developed by 
Christian authors as a symbol of Christ’s entombment after the crucifixion. 

11 Herodotus, II, 73. 

12 Lactantius, De Ave, lines 98-100, p. 48. The Anglo-Saxon poem “ The 
Phoenix,” presumably based on Lactantius, translates the mass as cleowen, 
ball, line 226. 

183A, S. Cook, “Introduction,” Dlene, Phoenix, and Physiologus (New 
Haven, 1919), p. xli. Milton refers to the phoenix as that “sole Bird ” which 
enshrines its “reliques in the Sun’s / Bright Temple.” Paradise Lost, V, 272. 

14 See Fitzpatrick, p. 80. 
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not; and must not be said to multiply, who do not transcend an 
unity.” ** If sun involves a word play on son, the lines state precisely 
the conception of union which does not involve the generation of 
offspring and the concomitant submission to the cyclical process 
of time. 

Once admit that such a creature lives, Browne adds, and it would 
follow that “the graves of Animals would be the fruitful’st wombs; 
for death would not destroy, but empeople the world again.” By 
such a belief, “we introduce a vegetable production in animals” 
which gives them the “ propriety of plants ; that is, to multiply within 
themselves.” *® It is, indeed, a “vegetable love,” a never failing 
economy of strength and sweetness united, which the poet envisions 
for his mistress and himself in the phoenix state. 


Toronto University JOHN J. CARROLL 


Paradise Parched 


In Genesis, when God finally evicts our first parents from terrestrial 
happiness, He prevents their return by stationing at the east of Eden 
Cherubim and a certain flaming sword, “which turned every way.” 
Accordingly, in the last book of Paradise Lost, Milton flourishes 
that revolving sword of God, but suddenly it gets out of hand; instead 
of securing the approach to paradise, it begins to burn it up: 

High in Front advanc’t, 
The brandisht Sword of God before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a Comet; which with torrid heat, 
And vapour as the Libyan Air adust, 


Began to parch that temperate Clime. 
[632-636] 


Scholiasts were quick to comprehend that this is not quite Biblical, 
but they were slow to find traditional precedents. Since Scriptural 
exegeses seemed to offer them nothing, they were happy to accept any 
analogue they could get, and the only one they discoverd was Syl- 
vester’s Du Bartas, where the sword is said to be like a comet.’ But 

18 Sir Thomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Hpidemica, ed. G. Keynes (London, 
1928), II, 223. 


16 Ibid. 
1A, W. Verity, ed. (Cambridge, 1910), p. 657. 
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obviously this does not constitute a tradition; it is not even an oblique 
echo of one. It is simply a coincidence, dependent upon a scientific 
commonplace. For Renaissance imaginations had often seen comets 
that looked like swords.* In fact, any schoolboy could have recognized 
one on a clear night when these long-haired balls of fire paced the 
sky. And that same schoolboy could have probably supplied a gloss 
for the rest of Milton’s metaphor since he would have undoubtedly 
known that comets were especially hard on gardens: they panted on 
them with hot, dry, malodorous fumes until everything there gladly 
died.* Yet this celestial blasting never lasted long, and as soon as it 
cured itself, everything grew back again. Milton, however, seems to 
imply that his temporary comet produced a permanent drought. 
Apparently, science has only lighted us the way to the paradox of 
miracle, which in reality is incomprehensible. Nevertheless, this is 
poetry, not reality, and in poetry paradoxes are made to be understood 
after a fashion. Metaphor, for example, can simultaneously contradict 
and explicate metaphor, and that, I think, is what happens here. For 
just when Milton’s scientific exposition disintegrates, just when his 
metaphoric comet seems to explode, suddenly the pieces reorganize 
themselves into symbol, admittedly wrong but poetically valid, an 
icon drawn from certain traditional accounts of the seared and wasted 
land beneath God’s flaming sword. 


Like most of his contemporaries, Tertullian was certain that the 
middle of the earth was girded with a belt of lifeless desert, a vast 
impenetrable solitude diurnally scorched by the direct rays of the 
passing sun.* Consequently, if paradise were located on the other 
side of that torrid zone, no living man could reach it: “ maceria 
quodam igneae illius zonae a notitia orbis communis segregatum.” ° 
Despite this irrefutable logic, Tertullian’s gloss was never popular 
until St. Thomas Aquinas sponsored it, expanding its implications: 


* Almost every compendium supplies information about sword-like comets. 
See, for example, James Gaffarel, Unheard-of Curiosities, trans. Edmund Chil- 
mead (London, 1650), p. 367. Some authorities, however, thought that they 
looked more like lances: Crisostomus Javellus Canapitius, Hpithoma . . . in 
Libros Metheororum Aristotelis (Veneti, 1531), fol. 6¥. 

* For droughts produced by comets, see Canapitius, op. cit., fol. 6t; E. K.’s 
argument to Spenser’s December eclogue; William Fulke, A Goodly Gallery 
(London, 1571), fol. 15". Other repulsive effects of comets are described by 
Don Cameron Allen, The Star-Orossed Renaissance (Durham, N. C., 1941), 
pp. 178-181. 

*Cf. Aristotle, Meteorologica, 1, 6 [343*]. 

5 Apologeticus, PL 1, 520. 
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ille locus [paradisus terrestris] praecipue videtur esse inaccessibilis propter 
vehementiam aestus in locis intermediis ex propinquitate solis; et hoc signifi- 
catur per flammeum gladium, qui versatilis dicitur propter proprietatem motus 
circularis hujusmodi aestum causantis. Et quia motus corporalis creaturae 
disponitur ministerio angelorum, . . . convenienter etiam simul cum gladio 
versatili Cherubim adjungitur ad custodiendam viam ligni vitae.® 


Finally, Nicolas of Lyra gave it general currency in his ubiquitous 
Postilla,’ and even after tourists had sunned themselves on the equator, 
the idea still persisted, primarily as a museum piece displayed in 
compendiums such as Raleigh’s History of the World (1, iii, 7) and 
Heidegger’s FIB8 ‘YN]: Sive de Historica Sacra (Amsterdam, 1667), 
1, 159, but also as a serious argument against those who conceived 
of an equatorial paradise: “fieri non potest ut Paradisus sit sub 
aequinoctiali. Sic Thomas Aquinas argumento regionum, quae ob 
vicinitatem Zonae torridae Solis ardore infestantur, ut Aethiopia & 
interiora Africae ac Libyae, hanc opinionem refellit.” ® 

Since all this was commonplace to any learned man of the time, 
it is improbable that Milton was unaware of it. Consequently, his 
juxtaposition of temperate and torrid and his reference to Libya are 
complex, perhaps oblique, but not haphazard. Inverting Tertullian’s 
gloss to turn its logic against itself, Milton placed paradise directly 
in the way of the flaming sword and so destroyed Eden with that 
argument which proves that it cannot be located there at all. Yet the 
effect is not witty (though perhaps it should be) because the metaphor 
is not independent. It is submerged, inseparably fused with the comet 
imagery, which it necessarily completes at the same time it contra- 
dicts it. In other words, Milton created a harmonious discord re- 
énacting syntactically the conflict between science and authority only 
to subsume both under the miracle of paradox, where eyes turn inward 
to reality and see the awesome power of God. 


The Johns Hopkins University FRANCIS MANLEY 


* Summa Theologica, I, ii, q. 164, a. 2. 

* Biblia latina, cum postillis Nicolai de Lyra et additionibus Pauli Burgensis 
(Nuremberg, 1497), 1, fol. 33¥. 

* John Hopkinson, Synopsis Paradisi sive Paradisi Descriptio in Fasciculus 
Secundus, Opusculorum Quae ad Historiam ac Philologiam Sacram Spectant 
(Rotterodami, 1693), p. 14. This was first published at Leyden in 1593. 
Hopkinson must have had an extremely flexible mind since he refutes Aquinas’ 
gloss just before he uses it to disprove others. The specific argument Hopkin- 
son has in mind may be found in the Summa, I, i, q. 102, a. 2. 
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Mandeville: A Popularizer of Hobbes 


Although parts of The Fable of the Bees were clearly influenced 
by the works of Thomas Hobbes,? Bernard Mandeville’s exact relation 
to Hobbes is difficult to define. He may, however, be best seen in his 
discussions of ethics and politics as a popularizer of Hobbes, since 
he is beset with a popularizer’s peculiar difficulties: inconsistency, 
incompleteness, and inaccuracy. 

At first, perfect concord exists between the two authors. Reason, 
Hobbes maintains, “is nothing but reckoning, that is adding and 
substracting, of the consequences of general names agreed upon for 
the marking and signifying of our thoughts.” * These names represent 
nothing “ universal,” but only particular things. As it is with names, 
so it is with propositions ; to be true they must have objective validity 
and reference. 


The light of human minds is perspicuous words, but by exact definitions first 
snuffed, and purged from ambiguity; reason is the pace; increase of science, 
the way; and the benefit of mankind, the end. And, on the contrary, meta- 
phors, and senseless and ambiguous words, are like ignes fatui; and reasoning 
upon them is wandering amongst innumerable absurdities; and their end, 
contention and sedition, or contempt. (Leviathan, I, v)* 


This prepares Mandeville for his examination “into the Reality of 
the pulchrum & honestum.”* Since in art as well as nature, “ Worth 
and Excellency are ... uncertain”;° since in religion as well as 
morals, “there is no greater Certainty ”;° since words without objec- 
tive reference are ambiguous, 


It is manifest then that the hunting after this Pulchrum et Honestum is not 
much better than a Wild-Goose-Chace that is but little to be depended 
upon.... The imaginary Notions that Men may be Virtuous without Self: 
denial are a vast Inlet to Hypocrisy, which being once made habitual, we 
must not only deceive others, but likewise become altogether unknown to our 
selves.... (“A Search into the Nature of Society ”)’ 


The beginnings of inconsistencies appear in what amounts only to 
a difference of emphasis. For Hobbes, the only means of achieving a 


1 Bernard Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees (ed. F. B. Kaye), 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1924), 1, cix-cx. 

2 Thomas Hobbes, The English Works (ed. William Molesworth), 11 vols. 
(London, 1839-45), m1, 30. 

* Hobbes, II, 36-37. 

* Mandeville, 1, 325. * Mandeville, 1, 330. 

5 Mandeville, 1, 327. 7 Mandeville, 1, 331. 
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knowledge of reality is through the senses; the stimulation of the 
senses not only allows us to know reality, but produces in us an 
“endeavour,” either an appetite or aversion. 

But whatsoever is the object of any man’s appetite or desire, that is it which 
he for his part calleth good: and the object of his hate, and aversion, evil; 
and of his contempt, vile and inconsiderable. For these words of good, evil, 
and contemptible, are ever used with relation to the person that useth them: 
there being nothing simply and absolutely so. (Leviathan, I, vi)* 


Mandeville assumes this when he sets out to demonstrate that the 
“ Sociableness of Man” arises from “the multiplicity of his Desires 
and the continual Opposition he meets with in his Endeavours to 
gratify them.” ® But Mandeville ends by emphasizing the conflict 
between the “ endeavour ” and the absolute “ good and evil”: 


. . it is impossible that Man ... should act with any other View but to 
please himself while he has the Use of his Organs, and the greatest Extrava- 
gancy either of Love or Despair can have no other Centre. There is no 
difference between Will and Pleasure in one sense, and every Motion made in 
spite of them must be unnatural and convulsive . . . it is impossible we could 
be sociable Creatures without Hypocrisy. (“A Search into the Nature of 
Society ”)*° 

On the implications of this psychology, the two men part company ; 
Mandeville is incomplete and silent, while Hobbes relentlessly pursues 
the assumptions of his ethics; maintaining complete consistency, he 
makes his ethics the basis of his politics: 

- men have no pleasure . . . in keeping company, where there is no power 
able to over-awe them all. For every man looketh that his companion should 
value him, at the same rate he sets upon himself. ... Hereby it is manifest, 
that during the time men live without a common power to keep them in awe, 
they are in that condition which is called war; and such a war, as is of every 


man, against every man. (Leviathan, 1, xiii)** 


The result of the unlimited exercise of natural rights is, of course, 
bellum omnium contra omnes. Since all men have practically equal 
power, this war may be avoided only by compromise ; one must refrain 
from exercising his full freedom and natural right, “and be con- 
tented with so much liberty against other men, as he would allow other 
men against himself.” ** This “mutual transferring of right, is that 
which men call contract.” ** The only way men can be held to this 


8 Hobbes, rut, 41. 11 Hobbes, 11, 112-3. 
* Mandeville, 1, 344. 12 Hobbes, m1, 118. 
2° Mandeville, 1, 348-9. 18 Hobbes, m1, 120. 
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contract is by a government empowered to enforce it, one endowed 
with sovereign powers and armed with means of asserting its authority. 
Hobbes, of course, maintains that the most effective government is an 
absolute monarehy, not the government which Mandeville praises: 


No Bees had better Government, 

More Fickleness, or less Content: 

They were not Slaves to Tyranny, 

Nor rul’d by wild Democracy ; 

But Kings, that could not wrong, because 

Their Power was circumscrib’d by Laws. 
(“The Grumbling Hive,” ll. 7-12)** 


In the discussion of the three kinds of commonwealths (democracy, 
aristocrisy, and monarchy), the two men completely disagree; the 
popularizer has gone his own way. Democracy seems to Hobbes to 
be the original and primitive form of government. As the community 
grows the sovereign power must be delegated; and the best delegate 
is not a group, but a single man. Mandeville concurs partially with 
Hobbes in the reason or necessity of government, but he disagrees not 
only about the ideal form but also about the original form: 


Man as he is a fearful Animal, naturally not rapacious, loves Peace and Quiet, 
and he would never Fight, if no body offended him, and he could have what he 
fights for without it. To this fearful Disposition and the Aversion he has to 
his being disturb’d, are owing all the various Projects and Forms of Govern- 
ment. Monarchy without doubt was the first. Aristocracy and Democracy 
were two different Methods of mending the Inconveniences of the first, and a 
mixture of these three an Improvement on all the rest. (‘‘ A Search into the 
Nature of Society ”)** 


That any such mixture is possible, Hobbes says, is absurd, for it 


must needs divide that power, which, if men will live in peace, is indivisible; 
and thereby reduce the multitude into the condition of war, contrary to the 
end for which all sovereignty is instituted. (Leviathan, I, xix)** 


Mandeville, then, was a successful popularizer of Hobbes only 
when he concentrated on ethics. This very concentration, however, 
seemed to force Mandeville into an extreme position characterized by 
violence of over-statement, bringing with it inconsistency and incom- 
pleteness. His popularization of Hobbes stopped with the ethics, for 
he is inaccurate in the logical extension of the ethics into politics. 


14 Mandeville, 1, 17. 16 Mandeville, 1, 348. 1° Hobbes, 111, 172. 
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The changed view of Hobbes which Mandeville presents was caused 
probably by the very demands of popularization itself: continuing 
limitation, relentless focusing, and effective simplification. 


Tulane University JAMES DEAN YOUNG 


Two Essays Erroneously Attributed to Goldsmith 


Among the essays attributed to Goldsmith in Lssays and Criticisms, 
by Dr. Goldsmith (3 vols.; London: J. Johnson, 1798) and since 
reprinted as his are two that originally appeared in the British Maga- 
zine for August, 1760: “On National Prejudices” and a letter to 
the editors with the running head “On the Proper Enjoyment of 
Life ” (called “ Riches without Happiness ” in Zssays and Criticisms). 
Earlier, however, in The Beauties of the Magazines and other Periodt- 
cal Works (2 vols.; London: Richardson and Urquhart, 1772) the 
two essays, with the second entitled “'The Miseries of Idleness and 
Affluence,” had been ascribed to Smollett. I believe that The Beauties 
of the Magazines is correct at least in not attributing the essays to 
Goldsmith. 

In so far as papers from the British Magazine are concerned, the 
[’ssays and Criticisms selections are not reliable. Thomas Wright, the 
printer who is supposed to have supplied the publishers with marked 
copies of the magazines for which Goldsmith wrote, seems never to 
have been connected with this periodical ;* yet subsequent editors have 
reprinted the essay solely on Wright’s authority. On the other hand, 
The Beauties of the Magazines is scrupulously accurate where it does 
attribute essays to Goldsmith. Furthermore, as these two are the only 
papers here said to be Smollett’s, it would seem to me that the pub- 
lishers were exercising caution with the remains of the recently dead 
author—else why five by Murphy, six by “Mr. Gordon, author of 
the Independent Whig,” and two by G. A. Stevens, to say nothing of 
nineteen by Colman and Thornton? Surely a number of papers newly 
attributed to Smollett would have helped more to sell the book than 


1For discussion of this edition, see Goldsmith’s Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs 
(London: G. Bell, 1884-6), 413-4 and R. S. Crane, New Hssays by Oliver 
Goldsmith (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), pp. xii-xv. Sub- 
sequent references to Works are to the Gibbs edition. 
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similar material by Gordon and Stevens? And again, Goldsmith was 
alive to comment on the inaccuracy, if there had been one. 

On the whole, the external evidence favors The Beauties of the 
Magazines’ attributions over those in the Essays and Criticisms; and 
the internal evidence is no more than neutral. “On National 
Prejudices,” which is currently reprinted in several anthologies as 
Goldsmith’s, perhaps more for its pedagogically attractive liberalism 
than for its intrinsic merit as prose, shows some slight examples of his 
characteristic phrasing, but not enough for ascription. The phrase 
“citizen of the world,” not original and certainly not exclusive with 
Goldsmith, appears twice in the paper, according to Gibbs for the 
first time in Goldsmith’s career (Works, 1, 323, n. 1). In addition 
the author uses an image to be found several times in Goldsmith’s 
writings: national prejudice, he says, has often been called a natural 
development of patriotism, but “Superstition and enthusiasm, too, 
are the growth of religion; but whoever took it in his head to affirm, 
that they are the necessary growth of this noble principle? They are, 
if you will, the bastard sprouts of this heavenly plant, but not its 
natural and genuine branches, and may safely enough be lopt off, 
without doing any harm to the parent stock: nay perhaps, till once 
they are lopt off, this goodly tree can never flourish in perfect health 
and vigour ” (Works, 1, 322-3). 

Goldsmith used the image four times: “. . . the skilful physician 
distinguishes the symptoms, manures the sterility of nature, or prunes 
her luxuriance .. .”;? “... Dr. Brookes may be considered as a useful 
Compiler, and as having judiciously lopped away those exuberances 
which generally grow upon the inventive genius ”; * “ When a country 
becomes quite illicit, punishments then, like the loppings in a garden, 
only serve to strengthen the stock, and prepare for a new harvest 
of virtues ”;* “ When the branches of a large empire become more 
powerful than the original stem, instead of assisting its growth, they 
only overload and exhaust its nourishment” (History in Letters, 
II, 254). 

The image would thus be compatible with Goldsmith’s authorship, 
but it is not sufficient proof of it; and there are other internal aspects 


2 Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. Katharine C. Balderston (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1928), p. 16. 

* Review of R. Brookes’ Natural History, Monthly Review, xxrx (October, 
1763), 283. 

* History of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son 
(London: J. Newbery, 1764), 1, 219. 
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which contravene it. Indeed, the image itself, which might well have 
been a cliche to a century that liked its gardens formal, and even more 
to men with medical training, seems to imply a shorter way with 
dissenters than Goldsmith advocated. Writing about “ enthusiasts ” 
in religion some six months later, he says that “Persecution only 
serves to propagate new religions; they acquire fresh vigour beneath 
the executioner and the axe; and, like some vivacious insects, multiply 
by dissection ” (Works, 111, 401). It seems to me unlikely that he 
would have applied the lopping image to religion. 

Of the main argument of the essay, that English national prejudices 
are wrong, it is hard to judge the authorship, particularly when the 
chief candidates are an Irishman and a Scot. Goldsmith’s own con- 
clusion seems to have been, as is evident in The Traveller, that the 
lot of people everywhere is pretty much the same—that different 
national virtues are offset by complementary vices—but even in that 
poem he clearly prefers the English to the Dutch (for whom he shows 
a career-long aversion), the Swiss, the Italians, and the French. He 
frequently eulogizes the English, most strongly in the Citizen of the 
World Letter XCI (written only three months later), which ends with 
“T would choose to have others for my acquaintance, but Englishmen 
for my friends” (Works, 111, 343). His partiality for the Hnglish 
persists to the point where, in his Animated Nature, he finds that the 
white complexion is the most attractive of all, the European the best 
among whites, and the English the best among Europeans.’ The 
thesis of the essay, then, does not appear consistent with Goldsmith’s 
thought. 

“On the Proper Enjoyment of Life” is a pale request for advice 
from a man who, since he and his wife inherited money, has been 
surfeited, bored, and dull. None of Goldsmith’s characteristic phrases, 
images, or ideas are present, and the humour of the magazine’s reply 
is labored and pedantically moralistic, not in his manner at all. Gold- 
smith’s authorship seems to have been questioned early. According 
to Gibbs (Works: tv, 416), it was not reprinted in the 1801 edition 
(long supposed to have been Bishop Percy’s) of Goldsmith; and 
James Prior, though he prints both it (as “ The Miseries of Ennui ”) 
and “On National Prejudices,”*® says in his biography that Gold- 


5 An History of the Barth, anc Animated Nature (London: J. Nourse, 1774), 
II, 236. 

*The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. (London: J. Murray, 
1837), 1, 220-9. 
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smith wrote one paper for the British Magazine in August, 1760! 
The essay offers absolutely no evidence of authorship, so far as I ca 
see—unless the answer printed after it be supposed the editor’s, anj 
the editor was Smollett. 

Since the external evidence is not only questionable but contradictej 
by an apparently more reliable publication, and since the internal 
evidence ranges from ambiguous to nonexistent, the two essays shoul 
be rejected from the Goldsmith canon. Who the author was I do no 
know, but the pugnacious anti-nationalism at a time when Scots wer 
disliked in London and the elaborate medical prescription for th 
idler’s ills suggest that it may have been, as The Beauties of th 
Magazines says, Smollett. 


Bowling Green State University MORRIS GOLDEN 


Poe’s Revision of “The Oval Portrait” 


Recent criticism, most notably Patrick Quinn’s excellent study, The 
French Face of Edgar Poe (Carbondale, 1957), has served to demon- 
strate the nature and essential orderliness of Poe’s creative imagine 
tion. And in Poe’s revision of “ The Oval Portrait ” + we have further 
evidence that his was not a “ morbidly disordered imagination,” unabl: 
to distinguish between what was mere fabrication and what was legiti- 
mate creation in his work. In his revision of this tale, which Quim 
has shown to be one of Poe’s most characteristic stories, we can se 
how he came to recognize and dispense with those macabre elements 
which threatened the thematic coherence and totality of impression 
of his story. 

In the final version of “The Oval Portrait” Poe devotes only 4 
short paragraph to preliminary exposition, retaining from the original 
version of the tale only that which is necessary for establishing 8 
motive for the narrator’s having discovered the story of the woman in 
the oval portrait; consequently we learn only that the narrator has 


7 The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M. B. (London: J. Murray, 1837), 1, 349. 

®In his CBEL bibliography of Goldsmith, R. S. Crane notes the ascription 
of the National Prejudices paper to Smollett; though with a prefatory question 
mark, he lists both essays as Goldsmith’s. 

2“ The Oval Portrait” first appeared in Graham’s Magazine (April, 1842) 
and was then revised for the Broadway Journal (26 April 1845), which is the 
final text. 
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been wounded in a skirmish with bandits and has taken refuge in a 
deserted mansion with his valet. In the room in which he lies sleepless 
there are many pictures on the walls and a small volume “which 
purported to criticize and describe them.” The narrator, then, is a 
point of view as in “The Fall of the House of Usher,” rather than 
a directly involved participant as in, for example, “Ligeia.” The 
original version, however, began with a wholly different emphasis: 
both the background of the narrator’s addiction to narcotics and the 
implications of forthcoming psychic disturbance through incontinent 
indulgence are essayed at great length in a passage of close to four 
hundred words, which Poe completely deleted from his final version. 
This passage, as do the opening paragraphs of several other of 
Poe’s stories, sets out to delineate the neurotic imbalance of the narra- 
tor’s mind. Weak from loss of blood and many days of sleeplessness, 
the narrator suddenly remembers that he has a packet of opium in 
his tobacco case and desperately turns to it for relief. But although 
he has taken laudanum and morphine before and is accustomed to 
smoking opium, he has never seen opium swallowed and is at a loss 
to know how much he dare take. He decides to swallow “a very small 
dose,” but, as he recognizes, he has no idea as to what constitutes 
a small dose. “ No doubt it was this very reeling of my senses—it 
was the dull delirium which already oppressed me—that prevented me 
from perceiving the incoherence of my reason—which blinded me to 
the folly of defining anything as large or small when I had no pre- 
conceived standard of comparison.” The passage ends with the impli- 
cation that he has taken an inordinately large dose. What we have 
here, then, is the promise of some treatment of those psychic phe- 
nomena which Poe in his Marginalia described as arising “in the soul 
... at those mere moments of time when the confines of the waking 
world blend with those of the world of dreams.” That is, given such 
an introduction, the reader naturally expects the significance of the 
subsequent action to lie in its impingement upon the tortured mind 
of a desperately wounded man in the throes of a “ voluptuous nar- 
cotic.” But here, in contrast to such tales as “ Berenice ” or “ Ligeia,” 
the narrator’s mind is irrelevant, for once the story of the painter and 
his wife beigns to emerge, the narrator is forgotten. This lengthy 
disquisition was, then, as Poe came to recognize, merely a sensational 
irrelevancy which serves only to blur the thematic contours of the 
tale. “? 
Poe made an equally significant deletion in the third paragraph of 
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the original version of the tale. Whereas in the final version the 
narrator’s interest in the portraits and commentary stems solely from 
the objects themselves, in the original the interest was at least partially 
hallucinatory: “I felt meantime, the voluptuous narcotic stealing its 
way to my brain. I felt that in its magical influence lay much of the 
gorgeous richness and variety of the frames—much of the ethereal 
hue that gleamed from the canvas—and much of the wild interest of 
the book which I perused. Yet this consciousness rather strengthened 
than impaired the delight of the illusion’ while it weakened the illusion 
itself.” This implication of hallucination, however, damaged the sym- 
bolic import of the story. For if we must accept the “absolute life- 
likeliness ” of the portrait as merely the “ illusion ” of a mind deranged 
by pain and opium, then the moral point of the tale—that a mono- 
maniacal devotion to artistic perfection is a humenly destructive force 
—is dissipated because doubt has been cast upon the symbolic fact 
upon which the theme depends—that the painter has painted his wife’s 
life into his portrait of her. In ascribing this terrible “ fact ” to the 
narrator’s narcotized mind, Poe removed it from the realm of the 
symbolically “ real,” and thereby destroyed his thematic point. In the 
final version, however, the normalcy of the narrator’s perceptions is 
insisted upon; in fact, the portrait serves “to dissipate the dreamy 
stupor [caused only by pain] which was stealing over my senses, and 
to startle me at once into waking life.”? It is a “sober” and “ cer- 
tain ” narrator, not an intoxicated dope addict, who is “ confounded, 
subdued and appalled ” by the awful truth of the portrait. 
Somewhat less important, though still significant, is Poe’s handling 
of the woman in the revised version. It would seem that Poe’s pre- 
dilection for beautiful dead women with “some strangeness in the 
proportion ” conditioned his original conception of the woman in the 
portrait. But whereas such delineation might be appropriate for such 
sinister females as Madeline Usher or Ligeia, for the painter’s wife 
it is nothing more than factitious sensationalism. The painter’s wife, 
like Georgiana Aylmer in Hawthorne’s “The Birthmark,” is gentle 
and forebearing, and quietly sacrifices her life on the altar of her 
husband’s passionately blind pursuit of an ideal. Consequently, not 
only does Poe tone down the implication of fantastic beauty by 





*In the original version the following clause completed the sentence quoted 
above—“ as if with the shock of a galvanic battery.” Perhaps Poe felt that 
since he had deleted all references to a narcotized state he did not need such 
a strong modifier. 
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deleting “ The loveliness of the face surpassed that of the fabulous 
Houri,” but he also deletes what would have been in the context of 
the final version of the tale a flagrantly inappropriate piece of Gothic- 
ism: “I could no longer support the sad meaning smile of the half- 
parted lips, nor the too real lustre of the wild eye.” It is the painter 
who is “wild and moody,” who has “grown wild” in the pursuit 
of his art; his wife is “ humble and obedient.” With “the too real 
lustre of the wild eye” in the early version, Poe had destroyed the 
intrinsic pathos of the situation by allying the wife with those other 
female characters of his who, being violated, carry on, in Marcus 
Cunliffe’s phrase, “a strange, incestuous vampirism of the dead with 
the living.” 

Poe also revised the conclusion of “The Oval Portrait.” In the 
final version the painter finishes his portrait with a triumphant “ This 
is indeed Life itself! ”, only to turn to a dead wife. The tale ends, 
therefore, on thematic dead center: the moral blindness of the artist 
who has thrown away substance for shadow. In the original, however, 
the painter added as he looked at his dead wife, “ But is this indeed 
Death?” Obviously this vitiates the story’s effect, for it takes it out 
of the realm of the moral and puts it into the realm of the psychiatric. 
The inclusion of this sentence transformed a parable of the moral 
deadliness of artistic monomania into a portrait of a man who cannot 
distinguish between the fundamental polarities of reality. 

That Poe was very much aware of the nature of his revisions can 
be seen in the fact that he changed the title of the story and dropped 
the epigraph to the original. Since all of Poe’s revisions tighten up 
the moral framework of the tale and clarify its theme by the removal 
of irrelevant Gothicism, it was inevitable that he should change the 
title from the sensational “ Life in Death ” to the more neutral “ The 
Oval Portrait.” * Similarly, the removal of the “ vampirism ” elements 
dictated the removal of the Italian epigraph—Fgli e vivo e parlerebbe 
se non osservasse la rigola del silentio. (He is alive and he would 
speak if he were not observing the vow of silence.) The final version 
of the tale is no ghastly super-real communion of life and death, but 
the tragic waste of the best that life had to offer; consequently, there 
is no need of an epigraph which implies the macabre. 

So much is reasonably certain. It is interesting however, to specu- 
late as to why Poe revised the tale as he did. No one, certainly, would 


*It is amusing to note that in his “How to Write a Blackwood Article” 
Poe ridiculed such titles as “ Dead Alive.” 
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disagree with Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn when he says that “ the 
similarity of theme to Hawthorne’s ‘ The Birthmark’. . . is apparent, 
but Hawthorne’s treatment is so different that there can be no question 
of plagiarism,” * especially when we remember that Hawthorne could 
only have known the original version of “ The Oval Portrait ” before 
he wrote “The Birthmark” (The Pioneer, March, 1843). If Haw- 


thorne did read the tale as it appeared in Graham’s, he probably noted | 


nothing in the confused story except perhaps a passing resemblance to 
his own “The Prophetic Pictures” (The Token, 1837). It is just 
possible, however, that the indebtedness is the other way. It is virtually 
certain that Poe read “ The Birthmark.”* And perhaps when he did, 
he saw in Hawthorne’s magnificent tale a memorably deft and sugges- 
tive handling of a theme which he himself had botched in “ Life in 
Death.” *® But whether Hawthorne’s tale played such a direct role 
or not in Poe’s revision, it is certain that in its final form Poe’s tale 
is much closer to the moral poise of Hawthorne’s tale than to the 
grotesque imbalance of his own original version, “ Life in Death.” 
And it is equally certain that in his reduction of the horror elements 
for the purpose of clarifying his “insight symbolism ” in “ The Oval 
Portrait,” we have fairly objective proof that Poe was move than a 
magician of the macabre who, on occasion, luckily and accidentally 
struck some significant human chord. 


University of Notre Dame SEYMOUR L. GROSS 


The “Golden Branch” 
as Symbol in The House of the Seven Gables 


In F. O. Matthiessen’s interpretation of Hawthorne’s The House 
of the Seven Gables (American Renaissance, pp. 322-337) he says that 
Hawthorne’s “ flimsy interpretation of the young lovers [Phoebe and 
Holgrave] derives from the fact that he has not visualized their future 


* Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biography (New York, 1941), p. 331. 

* Poe puffed The Pioneer in the Saturday Museum and published in each of 
the short-lived periodical’s three issues (January, February, March, 1843). 

*Mr. Patrick Quinn sees no relationship between Poe’s and Hawthorne’s 
tales. For him “The Oval Portrait” shows how “both construction and 
destruction may inhere in the same process,” and this theme “ has no relevance 
to moral ideas” (The French Face of Edgar Poe, pp. 261, 264). 
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with any precision|,] ” and quotes with approval Trollope’s judgment 
that Hawthorne’s “‘ hurrying up of the marriage’ ” makes the story 
seem “ ‘ unfinished.’ ” He further says that the marriage of the lovers 
is doomed from the start because, in letting them inherit the tainted 
money of the Pyncheons, “ Hawthorne overlooked the fact that he was 
sowing all over again the same seeds of evil” (p. 332). 

However, in making this interpretation of Hawthorne’s handling 
of the marriage, Matthiessen neglects the denotative and connotative 
value of a classical allusion which Hawthorne appositely places at the 
beginning of chapter nineteen, in the second and third paragraphs. 
There is noted a branch on the Pyncheon Elm which has been turned 
“bright gold ” by the autumn sun, likened to “ the golden branch that 
gained Aeneas and the Sibyl admittance into Hades.” It hangs 
“down before the main entrance of the Seven Gables, so nigh the 
ground that any passer-by might have stood on tiptoe and plucked 
it off.” 

The placing of this reference here in conjunction with the events 
of the last three chapters (wherein the feud between the two families 
is resolved by the marriage of the lovers) is intended, I think, to 
govern our attitude to the unverbalized future of the lovers’ life 
together, to indicate by symbolic allusion and implication the bright 
destiny of the new race Holgrave and Phoebe are to propagate. 

The legend of Aeneas’ and the Sibyl’s visit to Hades, as told in 
the sixth book of Vergil’s Aeneid, is briefly this. Aeneas, told by the 
prophet Helenus to consult the Sibyl at Cumae, goes there to have 
his future and the future of his descendants told. The Sibyl tells 
Aeneas that she will guide him to the Elysian Fields in Hades but 
that he first must find in the forest a golden bough growing on a 
tree. This he must pluck off and bring back to her (“‘ Ergo alte 
vestiga oculis, et rite repertum / carpe manu, namque ipse facilisque 
sequetur, /si te Fata vocant’”). Only with this golden bough will 
they be admitted into Hades. Helped by the doves of Venus, he finds 
the golden bough and he and the Sibyl visit Hades. Finally reaching 
the Elysian Fields, Anchises, Aeneas’ father, shows him a magnificent 
company of good, brave, and great men, who are to be his descendants 
in the great Rome that is to be. 

Hawthorne’s use of the “golden branch” is, then, a particularly 
rich and suggestive allusion implying the future greatness of the new 
race Phoebe and Holgrave are to produce, and it serves to modify 
Matthiessen’s criticism that the future of the young lovers has been 
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inadequately visualized. Certainly Hawthorne’s interest in and use of 
classical myths and legends (e¢. g., in the Wonder-Book, published in 
1851, the same year as the Gables, and later, in The Marble Faun) 
would seem to indicate that it is no mere caprice or accident that 
juxtaposes this allusion with the events of the last three chapters 
of the novel. 


The University of Wisconsin ELMER A. HAVENS 


Crane’s “A Mystery of Heroism”’: 
A Possible Source 


The central action in Stephen Crane’s A Mystery of Heroism has 
a remarkable similarity to an incident in II Samuel 23, 13-17. In 
the absence of external evidence concerning the source of Crane’s tale, 
it may be worthwhile to suggest that A Mystery of Heroism is in- 
debted to the Biblical passage. Significantly, however, Crane treats his 
source material with characteristic irony, rejecting its primitive scheme 
of values in favor of a more humane code of conduct. 

In II Samuel 23, 13-17, David, whose army is surrounded by the 
Philistines, longs for a “drink of water of the well of Beth-lehem.” 
This desire incites “ three mighty men ” to break through the lines of 
the Philistines, draw water from the well, and present it to David. 
Upon receiving it, however, he repents of his caprice and pours the 
water “out unto the Lord,” declaring, “Is not this the blood of the 
men that went in jeopardy of their lives?” The intent of the passage 
is not so much to illustrate the character of David as to focus attention 
on the exploits of the heroic men. 

Though Crane’s story is longer and more graphic, many of its 
details tally with the Biblical narrative. Fred Collins of beleaguered 
A Company suddenly yearning for water, says, “‘I wisht I had a 
drink. I bet there’s water in that there ol’ well yonder!’” His 
comrades taunt Collins so mercilessly about his remark that he is 
ready to go to the well rather than endure their jibes. Gaining grudg- 
ing permission from his colonel, he exposes himself to enemy fire, 
finds the well, and becomes a hero. In returning to his mates with a 
bucket of water, however, he meets a dying officer who asks him for 
a drink. Now terrified by the enemy fire, he at first screams that he 
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cannot stop, but humanity so prevails upon him that he turns and 
offers the water. Then, jerking the bucket away, he rejoins his 
comrades, only to have the water accidentally spilled by two “ sky- 
larking young lieutenants.” 

The similarities between A Mystery of Heroism and the Biblical 
incident are noteworthy. Yet, the significant differences show Crane 
as an ironist who cannot accept the simple Old Testament idea that 
the performance of a hazardous action in itself constitutes heroism. 
First of all, Collins’ motive is so patently frivolous that when he 
starts out towards the well he considers it “supernaturally strange 
that he had allowed his mind to manoeuvre his body into such a 
situation.” Moreover, in contemplating his heroism, he suffers dis- 
appointment and concludes that “ After all, heroes were not much.” 
Collins’ inability to square his present heroism and his previous moral 
failures towards his mother and a friend suggests that Crane does not 
regard physical courage as heroism. Indeed, Crane consistently pre- 
sents Collins as absurd in the main actions of his exploit: for example, 
as he returns to his company with the water, he runs “in the manner 
of a farmer chased out of a dairy by a bull.” It is fitting that his 
fellow soldiers should greet him with faces “wrinkled in laughter ” 
and that the gamesome lieutenants should spill the water he has risked 
his life to obtain. 

By making Collins’ heroics ludicrous, Crane derides the notion of 
heroism enshrined in romantic fiction and in the well known passage 
from II Samuel. Moreover, he clearly offers an alternate and nobler 
concept of heroism in Collins’ responsible ministrations to the dying 
officer who rewards him with “ the faintest shadow of a smile.” Crane, 
then, identifies heroism with the ideal of brotherhood, most effectively 
dramatized in The Open Boat. Obviously, the conventional Old 
Testament idea of bravery is repudiated in favor of the more respon- 
sible and humane code of conduct advanced by the New Testament. 


Washington and Jefferson College JAMES W. GARGANO 


Ezra Pound’s Appraisal of 
Walt Whitman: Addendum 


In a note printed in this journal (Lx11 [1957], 19-26), Mr. Charles 
Willard traces the history of Ezra Pound’s varying appraisals of Walt 
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Whitman.' In effect, he ends the history at 1934, when, in his ABC 
of Economics, Pound finally set the terms of his 1913 “truce” with 
Whitman: “ You can learn more of the 19th-century from Whitman 
than from any of the writers who either refrained from perceiving, 
or limited their record to what they had been taught to consider 
suitable literary expression. The only way to enjoy Whitman thor- 
oughly is to concentrate on his fundamental meaning.” Although he 
points out that there is something significant in “the manner in 
which Whitman’s name crops up in The Ptsan Cantos,” Mr. Willard 
leaves it pretty much at that. I suspect that it cannot be left at 
that; for in The Pisan Cantos Pound sets out at once to establish and 
interpret his relationship to Whitman—and does so in a way to signify 
that he has come to define his own career and the burden of his poetry 
as being, in some basic aspects, quite Whitmanian. 

The passage in question occurs in Canto 82. It reads (in the New 
Directions text, pp. 103-105) as follows: 


and the news is a long time moving 
a long time in arriving 
thru the impenetrable 
crystalline, indestructable 
ignorance of locality 
The news was quicker in Troy’s time 
a match on Cnidos, a glow worm on Mitylene, 
Till forty years since, Reithmuller indignant: 
“Fvy! in Tdaenmarck efen dh’ beasantz gnow him,” 
meaning Whitman, exotic, still suspect 
four miles from Camden 
“O troubled reflection 
“© Throat, O throbbing heart” 
How drawn, O GEA TERRA, 
what draws as thou drawest 
till one sink into thee by an arm’s width 
embracing thee. Drawest, 
truly thou drawest. 
Wisdom lies next thee, 
simply, past metaphor. 


1 Since this was written Mr. Willard has published essays on “ Ezra Pound’: 
Debt to Walt Whitman” (SP, tiv [1957], 573-583) and on “ Ezra Pound and 
the Whitman ‘ Message,’” (RLC, xxx1 [1957], 94-98). The former is 4 
general account of the gradually diminishing influence of Whitman’s on Pound’? 
style. The latter concludes that Pound, in spite of his early critical interest 
in Whitman, fails when judged by Whitman’s criteria for a poet. In neither 
essay does Mr. Willard yet consider “the manner in which Whitman’s name 
crops up in The Pisan Cantos.” 
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Where I lie let the thyme rise 
and basilicum 
let the herbs rise in April abundant 
By Ferrara was buried naked, fu Nicolo 
e di qua di la del Po, 
wind: "eudv rov dvdpa 
lie into earth to the breast bone, to the left shoulder 
Kipling suspected it 
to the height of ten inches or over 
man, earth : two halves of the tally 
but I will come out of this knowing no one 
neither they me 
connubium terrae tpara wéois éuds 
XOONIOZ, mysterium 
fluid XOONOZ o’erflowed me 
lay in the fluid XOONOZ; 
that lie 
under the air’s solidity 
drunk with ’IXQP of XOONIOZ 
fluid XOONOZ, strong as the undertow 
of the wave receding 
but that a man should live in that further terror, and live 
the loneliness of death came upon me 
(at 3 P. M., for an instant) Saxpiwv 
évreviey 
three solemn half notes 
their white downy chests black-rimmed 
on the middle wire 
periplum 


The drift of the passage is, I think, clear enough, although even 
with the help of the Pound exegetes, I cannot resolve all of its details 
into the whole.? The details consolidate ideogrammatically, as Pound 
would have it, into what he calls in the last line a “ periplum “—his 
form of “ periplus,” a sea-journey into meaning, of which this is one 
of the stopping-points. The “news” here, I take it, is knowledge in 
particular (Pound has been speaking of the impossibility of deciding 


*T am much indebted to Mr. John Edwards of the University of California 
who looked into the forthcoming Annotated Index to the Cantos, of which 
he is principal editor, and sent me some data (particularly the identification 
of Riethmuller) without which I could not have read the passage in question; 
I am sure he will have more to say about the Whitman-Pound relationship 
in his forthcoming biography of Pound. I am also indebted to Professor 
Clarence Forbes of The Ohio State University for guidance through Pound’s 
Greek. It is only fair to note, however, that responsibility for the interpreta- 
tion is entirely mine. [Since this was written, the Annotated Index has been 
published; but it adds nothing to the information which Mr. Edwards sent 
me before its publication.] 
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whether or not a war is righteous) and in general. Then: “ ignorance 
of locality ” entails a realization that men do not know themselves in 
terms of the very places which give them their culture. Pound first 
recalls Troy, where things were different, and then “Out of the 
Cradle ”—this latter through a recollection of his instructor in Ger- 
man “ forty years since,” at the University of Pennsylvania, Richard 
Henry Riethmuller, who published in 1906 a study called Walt Whit- 
man and the Germans. Riethmuller (Pound—forgetfully—transposes 
the initial vowels) is thus not necessarily just one of many Europeans 
interested in Whitman, as Mr. Willard supposes him to be. Recalling 
Riethmuller’s presumably oral statement, Pound fixes upon an image 
of a Whitman isolated by his genius from just the people to whom he 
addressed himself and his work ; here Pound quotes directly from “ Out 
of the Cradle.” In the address to Gea Terra which follows, he cer- 
tainly echoes and imitates the same poem. He has properly identified 
Whitman’s situation as poet with that of the protagonist in “ Out 
of the Cradle. ...” There is then a passage on the burial (an earth- 
rite) of Nicolo d’Este in 1441—Nicolo being one of the number of 
culture-creating Renaissance Italian figures whom Pound places at the 
center of his understanding of history and whose importance he indi- 
cates in the second line in Italian: “and on this side and the other 
side of the Po.” I cannot pierce to the significance of the Kipling 
line; but what precedes it is clear enough: Greek for “my man” 8 
phrase from Theocritus II, which Pound quotes more amply in Canto 
81 (p. 96 of the New Directions edition). Theocritus’s poem is an 
incantation addressed to the Moon Goddess by a woman who fears that 
her lover has turned to someone new; we recall that the bird whose 
mate has disappeared likewise addresses the moon; and we conclude 
that Pound would relate the intentions of Whitman and Theocritus, 
so characteristically to get a double perspective on his own situation. 
Then: “man, earth: two halves of the tally” is a straightforward 
summation ; and “ tally ” of course is Whitman’s word for a ritualistic 
summing-up. In the two lines which immediately follow, Pound puts 
himself in Whitman’s place: perhaps ironically, since Whitman cer- 
tainly thought that he knew and was known. The twelve lines that 
follow these two (“connubium terrae ... for an instant”) offer 8 
precise account of death, burial union with Gea Terra, and their 
meaning. The Greek “éara mdéois euos” offers some difficulty. It 
seems likely that “épara” (usually elided to “épar’”) is a mistake 
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for “ éparo ”; and it has been suggested to me * that the source is at 
once Homer and Aeschylus, and that the passage, which means “ She 
said, ‘My husband ... ,’” recalls Clytemnestra speaking about the 
Agamemnon whom she has killed; so that it reinforces the whole 
possible meaning of that “connubium terrae” on which the passage 
centers. The Greek which follows (forms of “ earth”) makes insistent 
the ultimately earthly nature of the poet, who is even “ drunk with 
the earth’s ichor,” as strong in its pull as (in a Whitmanian echo) 
“the undertow of the wave receding.” This last seems to be Pound’s 
attempt to establish the earth as a force akin to the sea whose waves 
laved softly all over the protagonist of “ Out of the Cradle... .” This 
is enough, he says, and all that man should bear, the primary “ mys- 
terium ” of locality. But beyond this there is a further (man-made?) 
terror (and Pound pinpoints—3 P.M.—the moment of realization, 
to fix it in our minds) of loneliness and isolation. The last two words 
in Greek mean “weeping,” and “thereupon ” and, placed upon the 
page so as to work as stage-directions, they force our attention upon 
the song of the three birds alight, like the notes on a staff, upon a 
wire; they call to mind not only the birds in a similar passage which 
immediately precedes this one in Canto 82, but also the birds (two, 
but Whitman, participating in their agony, made them three) of 
“Out of the Cradle...” Periplum: the journey is finished and another 
meaning defined. 

Even Pound’s technique in the passage has its analogy to Whitman’s 
in “ Out of the Cradle. ...” For even as the place (which we know 
is Pound’s prison camp) and his recollections while there are made 
literally to define, to articulate, Pound’s situation and its meaning, so 
the Sea itself finally “ whispered ” (not “whispered to”) Whitman, 
its very rhythm articulating and defining his sense of himself; each 
poet is made out to be a function of the world he creates. Thus Pound, 
in his purgatorial years, makes the fullest truce with Whitman, one 
which here at least approaches identification. Pound is entirely him- 
self, true enough. But the spirit and work of Whitman are among 
the crucial means whereby he would be himself—that is to say, accord- 
ing to his ideogrammatic poetics, define himself. This is, in all, an 
aspect of his drive toward CuH‘ING Mi1nc: Only call things by their 
right name, and they will exist for you and you will exist in them. 
That the Whitman whose style and poetics he has always found so 


* By Mr. Frederic Peachy of the University of California, who is doing the 
classical section of the Annotated Indez. 
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careless should be, nonetheless, one whose career and work he finds 
of such importance in understanding his own—this is a fact which | 
think Mr. Williard’s note did not make sufficiently clear. I now 
suspect that all this is what Pound meant, without yet fully knowing 
that he meant it, when he wrote in Patria Mia some time before 1913, 
“Whitman goes bail for the nation.” 


The Ohio State University ROY HARVEY PEARCE 


Eliot’s ‘‘Gerontion”’ and As You Like It 


It has been often remarked that “ Gerontion ” shows more strongly 
than any other of T. 8S. Eliot’s poems the shaping influence of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama.’ That influence is apparent not 
only in the blank-verse rhythms of the poem, but also in the many 
allusions to specific plays by Shakespeare, Jonson, Chapman, Tour- 
neur, and Middleton.*? As might be expected, adaptations of Shake- 
speare predominate; the epigraph of “Gerontion ” as well as other 
material in the poem come from Measure for Measure, and critics 
have also heard echoes of rhythm and phrase from The Merchant of 
Venice, King Lear, and Antony and Cleopatra (Smith, p. 305). In 
this essay I propose still another Shakespearean “source ” for Ger- 
ontion ”: the comedy As You Like It. 

The clue comes in the last line of Eliot’s poem: “ Thoughts of 
a dry brain in a dry season.”* In the obvious respect Eliot is here 
simply employing the drought-rain symbolism that runs through both 
“Gerontion ” and The Waste Land, dryness standing for spiritual 
and emotional sterility, and water representing the rebirth of spirit 
and of feeling. In another respect—that of literary reminiscence, 
always prominent in Eliot—the unusual phrase “ dry brain ” calls to 
mind the passage in As You Like It in which Jaques tells with 
enormous delight of his first encounter with Touchstone in the forest. 
The fool (who was actually parodying Jacques, though Jaques did 
not know it) “rail’d on Lady Fortune in good terms” and was in 


See F. O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot, 2nd ed. (New York 
and London, 1947), pp. 17, 134. 

® Matthiessen, p. 93. See also Grover Smith, Jr., T. 8. Eliot’s Poetry and 
Plays (Chicago, 1956), p. 305. 

°T. S. Eliot, “Gerontion,” in T. S. Eliot, The Complete Poems and Plays, 
1909-1950 (New York, 1952). 
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all he said so “ deep-contemplative ” that the philosophic Jaques 
laughed for an hour unceasingly. Touchstone’s wisdom is analyzed 
by Jaques thus: 
And in his brain, 

Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 

After a voyage, he hath strange places cramm’d 

With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms.‘ 


According to the psychology current in Shakespeare’s time, a dry 
brain indicated many things about a man; these we shall proceed 
to examine briefly and then try to relate to Eliot’s poem. 

Dryness as one of the temperatures or temperaments was thought 
to be primarily beneficial to that part of the brain which houses the 
understanding.® Some writers held that it aids the memory also.® 
Dryness is furthermore the prevailing temperature in old age; thus 
old men are especially proficient in understanding.” Finally, coldness 
and dryness are the qualities associated with that most interesting 
of Elizabethan maladies, melancholy. As a result of their dryness, 
presumably, melancholic men tend to be “wise and ingenious” and 
old men to be naturally melancholy. To sum up, the typical man 
with a dry brain is old, melancholy, and wise, and may in addition 
possess a good memory.® 

From the standpoint of the Elizabethan psychologists, Eliot’s Geron- 
tion would seem to be an almost classic case of the man with a dry 
brain. He is old. His understanding is clear—frighteningly clear; 
his mind sees straight to the root of his own and the world’s failures 


‘William Shakespeare, As You Like It, II. vii. 12 ff. Citations from Shake- 
speare are to The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. George Lyman Kittredge 
(Boston, 1936). 

'Ruth Leila Anderson, Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare’s Plays, 
Vol. III, No. 4 of University of Iowa Humanistic Studies (Iowa City, 1927), 
pp. 36, 38. 

*Stephen Batman, Batman Upon Bartholome (London, 1582), p. 37, verso. 
Kittredge (in his edition of As You Like It, Boston, 1939) cites Nashe’s 
Preface to Greene’s Menaphon (1589). 

7 Juan Huarte, Examen de Ingenios: The Examination of Men’s Wits, trans. 
R[{ichard] C[arew] (London, 1594), p. 62. 

*Pierre Charron, Of Wisdom, trans. Samson Lennard (London, [1606]), 
p. 48; Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy (London, Toronto, and 
New York, 1932), I, 210; John M. Draper, The Humours and Shakespeare’s 
Characters (Durham, N, C., 1945), p. 12. 

*There is not complete agreement among the old writers about these 
matters. For example, in Troilus and Cressida, I. iii. 328-30, the stupidity of 
Achilles seems to be attributed to the fact that he has a dry brain (perhaps 
the dryness was pathological). In The Faerie Queene, I. i. 42, a “ dryer braine ” 
brings on its possessor dreams full of “troubled sights and fancies weake.” 
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and blind follies; his meditations culminate in an apocalyptic vision 
of the ruin toward which civilization is moving. Furthermore, his 
memory is almost cruelly keen; indeed, Gerontion is not so much 
a personality as he is the recording memory (Smith, p. 63) of a whol 
generation of men. Out of a remote past, incidents recur to him with 
startling vividness: of Mr. Silvero “ with caressing hands, at Limoges 
Who walked all night in the next room ”; of Hakagawa, Madame ¢e 
Tornquist, and Fraiilein von Kulp, arrested for a moment in their 
aimless and fleeting pursuits. 

Above all, Gerontion is profoundly melancholy. Gerontion, brooding 
in his dark corner, alone except for the boy who comes in to read, 
the old woman in the kitchen, and the goat who coughs in the silence, 
is the very pattern of the melancholiac as he is described in a sixteenth- 
century treatise: “, . . sadnes doth neuer forsake him, suspition 
doth secretly gall him, sighings, watchings, fearefull dreames, silence, 
solitarynes, bashfulnes, and the abhorring of the Sun, are as it wer 
vnseparable accidents of . . . [his] miserable passion.” *° 

All this is not to say that Eliot was necessarily familar with 
Elizabethan treatises on psychology, though it is not impossible, 
considering his intimate knowledge of the drama of the period. Nor 
do I infer that the poet deliberately or consciously set about creating 
a modern counterpart of the Elizabethan with a dry brain. Rather, 
I wish only to suggest that when Eliot was writing “ Gerontion,” he 
was so thoroughly under the spell of Shakespearean and other 
Elizabethan drama that the whole manner and tone of the literature 
found their way into his poem. Among those plays by Shakespeare 
uppermost in his thoughts at the time was, I believe, As You Like It, 
with its striking portraits and speeches of the dry-brained Touchstone 
and the melancholy Jaques. 

If one were to look for an actual counterpart of Gerontion in 
As You Like It, one would of course select Jaques rather than Touch- 
stone. But while certain general likenesses between Gerontion and 
Jaques may be allowed—their age, their melancholy, their experience 
as travelers and the cynical fruits of that experience, their passivity, 
and their scorn for love—a rather large difference interposes: Jaques 
is essentially a comic figure, whereas Gerontion is tragic through and 
through. “ Purer” malcontents and railers can be found in the 
plays of Jonson and Marston. 

*°M. Andreas Laurentius, A Discourse of the Preservation of the Sight; Of 


Melancholic Diseases; Of Rheums; and Of Old Age, trans. Richard Surphlet 
(1599), Shakespeare Association Facsimiles No, 15 (London, 1938), p. 89. 
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Still, without pressing the point too hard, one might suggest that 
Gerontion’s monologue and the speeches of Jaques are somewhat alike 
in theme and tone. Starting with the epigraph (from Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure), Eliot’s poem stresses the idea that human life 
is a dream, a fiction, a “show,” a history without a meaning. In 
like fashion Jaques seizes eagerly upon the Duke’s metaphor— 

This wide and universal theatre 


Presents more woful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in— 


to express his own conviction that 


All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.™* 


Jaques has been reflecting upon this somber thought ever since he 
heard the fool “moral on the time” (II. vii. 29). For Jaques’ very 
realistic portrait of man in the “ Last scene of all, / That ends this 
strange eventful history,” Gerontion himself might have sat as model. 
A man at the end is a shadow, “ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
every thing” (II. vii. 163-66). So Gerontion complains that “I 
have lost my sight, smell, hearing, taste and touch.” 

This in brief accounts for the likenesses between Eliot’s “ Ger- 
ontion ” and Shakespeare’s As You Like It. They are neither many 
nor absolute, but they are sufficient, I think, to allow us to add 
As You Like It to the group of Elizabethan and Jacobean plays upon 
which Eliot drew for his poem. 


University of Colorado JOHN M. MAJOR 


A Note on the 
Distribution of Prothesis in Late Latin 


As Professor Lausberg pointed out in his recent book on Romance 
phonology,? the acoustic basis for the prothetic vowel which develops 
in Romance before Latin sp-, st-, sk- lies in the fact that the acoustic 


TI. vii. 137-40. Compare Macbeth’s “ Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player / That struts and frets his hour upon the stage / And then is heard no 
more” (Macbeth, V.v. 24-26). 

1 Heinrich Lausberg, Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. 1, Berlin, 1956, 
pp. 64-65. 
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power of s is greater than that of following p, t, k. Since there is a 
general tendency to begin syllables at points of minimum acoustic 
power, the s preceding the p, t, k is felt as not belonging to the syllable 
starting with the stop. By prefixation of the prothetic vowel, it is 
absorbed, so to speak, into a syllable of its own. It is thus fairly 
generally assumed that prothesis started in Latin first within the 
sentence after words ending in a consonant and possibly at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. Whenever the word beginning with sp-, st-, sk-, 
stood after a word ending in a vowel, the latter provided the syllabic 
support for the initial s-, and no special prothetic vowel was needed. 
A further corroboration for connecting the origin of prothesis with 
post-consonantal position seems to come from its distribution in the 
Romance languages: generally in those Romance areas in which final 
consonants were preserved (-s in Spain, -s, -¢ in France) the prothetic 
forms became generalized ; in the areas in which final consonants were 
lost at an early date (Italy, Rumania), the forms without prothesis 
became generalized and the prothetic vowel was retained only in fairly 
isolated special cases.? 

A very detailed analysis of the problem of the origin of prothesis 
in Latin was undertaken some time ago by Otto Prinz. His findings 
may be briefly summarized as follows:* (1) Prothesis appears on the 
Latin inscriptions very sporadically in the first and second centuries, 
then becomes more frequent; (2) It appears throughout the Roman 
empire and its distribution seems unrelated to that which develops 
later on in the Romance languages; as a matter of fact, the inscrip- 
tions seem to indicate Rome and Northwest Africa as centers of the 
use of prothesis; (3) There is no evidence whatever that prothesis 
originated in post-consonantal position; inscriptional examples seem 
from the very beginning to occur after vowel or after consonant with 
approximately the same frequency. 

In his study Prinz based his conclusions almost exclusively on the 
evidence of inscriptions and excluded the consideration of the use of 
prothesis in manuscripts, since the latter are of too late a date to give 
significant information on the question of the origin of the phenomenon. 
In this note, however, I should like to supply some information on 
the use of prothesis in Late Latin manuscripts, in order to bridge the 


2 See Lausberg, op. cit., 1, 26-27; Karl Vossler. Einfiihrvng ins Vulgdrlatein 
(Miinchen, 1955), p. 8. 

*Otto Prinz, “Zur Entstehung der Prothese vor s- impurum im Lateit- 
ischen,” Glotta, xxv1 (1937), 97-115. 
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gap between the earliest Romance documents and the period studied 
by Prinz. The following is then a statistical count of the distribution 
of prothesis in the legal and notarial documents of the Codice diplo- 
matico longobardo, the Codex Cavensis, and the Tardif Collection.* 
These documents have the advantage of being almost identical in 
subject matter and vocabulary, and of being written by scribes of the 
same general background and education. I have used some of these 
same documents on other occasions for the purpose of regional com- 
parisons within Late Latin.® 

The documents of the Codice diplomatico longobardo originated in 
several areas: (1) Various locations North of the Po; (2) Piacenza 
and Varsi; (3) Lucca; (4) Pisa; (5) Toscanella, Chiusi, ete. They 
are written between approximately 720 and 774. In the following 
table all possible occurrences of prothesis in postconsonantal and post- 
vocalie position within the sentence were expressed as a percentage of 
the total number of positions where such prothesis might have occurred. 
In the documents originating in Lucca only the first 150 occurrences 
of st-, sp-, sk- clusters were considered, since there are many more 
documents from this area and it did not seem necessary to further 
enlarge the sample. Documents which are preserved only in copies 
written after the eighth century were omitted from consideration. 


After Consonants After Vowels 
Location No Prothesis Prothesis No Prothesis Prothesis 
Toseanella, Chiusi 16 9 (36%) ll 3 (22%) 
Pisa 8 4 (33%) 5 2 (29%) 
Lucea 66 27 (29%) 41 16 (28%) 
Piacenza, Varsi 16 a 7 —_ 
Italy North of Po 27 _ 16 — 


The above does not include all the examples of prothesis in these 
documents. There are a few at the beginning of the sentence and a 
few within the word (like subiscripsi, Docs. 178, 220, etc.). One 
example of prothesis within the word (inistruens, Doc. 291) is found 
in the Piacenza documents, indicating that prothesis was actually not 
completely unknown in documents from that area. The examples 
within the word all occur after consonants with one single exception: 


‘Luigi Schiaparelli, Codice diplomatico longobardo, Rome, Vol. 1, 1929, 
Vol. u, 1933; Jules Tardif. Monuments historiques (Paris, 1866) ; Codex diplo- 
maticus Cavensis, Vol. 1, Naples, 1873. 

5 Frieda N. and Robert L. Politzer, Romance Trends in 7th and 8th Century 
Latin Documents (Chapel Hill, 1953). 
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antetstares (Doc. 66, Chiusi) which may possibly be caused by con. 


fusion with inantestare, a word also occurring in the documents. The 
general picture indicated by the documents seems to coincide with the 
one found by Prinz: a preference for prothesis in the Central Italian 
area, no distinction between postvocalic and postconsonantal use. 

A quick check on the use of prothesis in the Coder Cavens 
(Southern Italian area, Salerno) rounds out the picture. There, pro 
thesis occurs, but very sporadically: the first 12 documents (792-822 
give one postvocalic example of prothesis (tali tinore tscribere rogat 
Doe. 2): in postconsonantal position, 12 examples without prothesis 
none with prothesis: in postvocalic position, 11 examples witho 
prothesis. 1 (8%) with prothesis. 

The use of prothesis in the original documents of the Tardif C: 
lection—the earliest originals available from the Northern Frenct 
area—was discussed and counted by Mario Pei;* however, Pei dic 
not distinguish postvocalic and postconsonantal position, and 
seventh century texts were not included in his study. In the following 
count, document No. 40 (1 case of prothesis, 9 of no prothesis) wa: 
not included, since document No. 40 cannot be dated with am 
degree of certainty. Also excluded are several cases of the use o! 
strumentum > estrumentum (< Latin instrumentum) ; the latter may 
be an example for the use of prothesis, but the use of the initial vowel 
may also reflect the vowel present in the original Latin word. The 
documents are grouped into three periods: I. Seventh Century, 625-9" 
II. 700-717; III. 750-777. 


After Consonants After Vowels 
No Prothesis Prothesis No Prothesis Prothesis 
I 17 2 (10%) 17 0 ( 0%) 
II 5 7 (58%) 4 2 (33%) 
III 8 4 (33%) 6 0 ( 0%) 
Total 30 13 (30%) 27 2 ( 7%) 


The following seems indicated: the marked increase in the use 0: 
prothesis which appears to foretell the Romance state of affairs occur 
only in the eighth century. Throughout the seventh century prothesi 
is still fairly sporadic. This marked increase in prothesis is evident! 
connected with a development in the speech of the scribes. Increasing 
ignorance of Latin cannot by itself account for it, for with respect t 


*Mario A. Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Texts in Norther 
France (New York, 1932), pp. 127-129, p. 374. 
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many other misspellings of Classical Latin orthography the eighth 
century scribes seem to do no worse than their seventh century prede- 
cessors." In the documents of period III, which as Mario Pei has 
shown is already under the influence of deliberate attempts to restore 
Classical Latin orthography, prothesis is also very frequent. Unlike 
the Italian documents, the French documents indicate a definite 
preference for prothesis in the postconsonantal position. Only two 
examples (pro estabiletate, Docs. 46 and 49) of prothesis in post- 
vocalic position are found. There are also a number of examples of 
prothesis within the word (conestructum, Doc. 41, adestare, Doc. 45, 
adescribetur, Doc. 46), all in posteonsonantal position. The use of 
prothesis in the documents thus parallels closely that in earliest Old 
French: general use of prothesis in the postconsonantal position, 
absence in the postvocalic position, and a few examples indicating that 
the forms with prothesis are in the process of becoming generalized.® 

The Late Latin documents then establish the bridge between the 
Romance situation and that studied by Prinz in the Latin inscriptions. 
A center of the use of prothesis in the Central Italian area—where 
prothesis is frequent in the earlier Italian documents, but where its 
history within the Romance period indicates gradually diminishing 
use—scarcity or absence of prothesis in the areas in which it is also 
absent in Romance (such as Northern Italy),® increased use where 
it is destined to triumph (Northern France). 

Why the eighth century documents in France show such a sharply 
marked increase in the use of prothesis is not an easy question to 
answer. But as I have shown elsewhere,’® confusion in the use of 
unaccented vowels indicates that the language of the French scribes 
underwent a strong intensification of accentual stress during the latter 
part of the seventh century. One of the results of a heavy stress accent 
is that it tends to mark word-boundaries more clearly. Thus the 
intensified stress may have helped to establish the prothetic vowel as 
an integral part of the word rather than as a phenomenon of syn- 
tactical phonetics. This in turn may account for its increased appear- 


*Cf. Frieda N. and Robert L. Politzer, op. cit., p. 42. 

*See Lausberg, op. cit., 11, 26-27, on the use of prothesis in the St, Alewis: 
ad espus, out espusede, ad ester; but la spuse, ta spuse, etc. and isolated 
occurrences of forms like s’espethe. 

*On the use of prothesis in the Romance languages generally speaking, see 
Lausberg, op. cit., 1, 27; for the situation in the Italian dialects see G. Rohlfs, 
Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache (Bren, 1949), I, 311-313. 

*° Frieda N. and Robert L. Politzer, op. cit., p. 42. 
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ance in writing and its incipient generalization as attested by the 
documents. 

Of course the Late Latin material cannot be expected to yield any 
definite answer as to the origin of prothesis in Latin (substratum ys. 
interior development within Latin ?).1! The material does point, how- 
ever to an obvious connection of prothesis with postconsonantal posi- 
tion. There is first of all dominance of the postconsonantal prothesis 
in the French documents. Then we found that within the word in 
compound words prothesis appears exclusively after consonants (except 
for the above-mentioned lonely anteistares). While it is of course 
perfectly true that prothesis may simply be “imported” from the 
simple words—a suggestion made by Prinz'*—the fact remains that 
it does not seem to occur if the prefix ends in a vowel (adiscribere 
but not *proiscribere). True enough, the Italian documents show 
prothesis after vowels also, but they also suggest the obvious answer 
to the puzzle. In the Italian documents final consonants fall with 
great frequency: forms like tene, oporte, superiu, quesierimu,*® etc. 
are abundant throughout the material. As Lausberg suggests,’ it is 
this fall of the final consonant which removes the condition with which 
the prothetic vowel was originally associated. The fall of the final 
consonant thus transforms the prothetic vowel from a specifically con- 
ditioned to a general phenomenon and accounts for its indiscriminate 
use in all positions. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that the explanation given above for 
the indiscriminate use of prothesis in the Italian Late Latin docv- 
ments may also account for the results of the investigation undertaken 
by Prinz. The earliest examples of prothesis (first century) occur 
only before sm- in foreign words. As Prinz himself points out, Latin 
never knew a combination sm either at the beginning of or within the 
word, and the cases of prothesis before sm- have thus to be considered 
as a different category. As is well known, Republican Latin avoided 
a combination such as sm even within the sentence by not pronouncing 
the s (rebus meis pronounced rebu meis). When -s became again 
pronounced in such cases within the sentence, Latin knew sm after 
vowels (with s and m belonging to different words).** In any case 


11 Cf. Prinz, op. cit., pp. 107-109. 

12 Prinz, op. cit., p. 109. 

22 See Frieda N. and Robert L. Politzer, op. cit., p. 14. 
14 Lausberg, op. cit., 11, 27. 

15 Cf. Lausberg, op. cit., u, 78-80. 
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it seems plausible that speakers of Latin when facing the necessity 
of pronouncing sm initially, prefixed an initial vowel in order to bring 
the sm combination into the intervocalic position. This process seems 
indeed unrelated to that of the appearance of prothesis in the st, sp. sk 
group, which Latin had of course known all along. As a matter of 
fact, even the acoustic explanation for prothesis mentioned at the 
beginning of this article does not apply to the sm > ism phenomenon: 
the acoustic power of m is greater, not less, than that of the preceding 
s. The first examples of real prothesis then appear not during the 
first, but only very sporadically during the second century. In any 
really significant numbers prothesis does not appear on the inscriptions 
until the third century. Now some authorities, as for instance Grand- 
gent,’® put the fall of final -¢ in Central Italian as early as the begin- 
ning of the empire, the fall of final -s as early as the third century. 
This may be an exaggeration and too sweeping a conclusion on the 
basis of isolated inscriptional examples, but it does seem fairly certain 
that by the third century we can no longer assume absolute stability 
of final consonants in the language of the very people to whom we 
owe our examples of prothesis in the inscriptions. The usage observed 
by Prinz in the inscriptions does thus no longer reflect the conditions 
under which prothesis arose but the generalization of prothesis after 
these original conditions had become unclear as a result of the fall 
of final -¢ and -s. 


University of Michigan ROBERT L. POLITZER 


Le Chant du coq, signal stendhalien 


Dans Henry Brulard Stendhal raconte que les prétres qui dinaient 
chez lui cherchaient 4 reconnaitre l’hospitalité de ses parents en lui 
faisant du pathos sur la Bible de Royaumont, dont le ton patelin et 
mielleux lui inspirait le plus profond dégoit. Il remarque, 4 ce propos, 
qu'il aimait cent fois mieux le Nouveau Testament en latin qu’il 
avait appris par coeur tout entier dans un exemplaire in-18.* Quelque 

°C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston, 1907), par. 
285, p. 298. 


1 Vie de Henry Brulard, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1949), I, 227. 
Stendhal a dramatisé ce prodige de mémoire dans le Rouge. Pour plaire au 
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exagérée que soit cette prétention, il n’en demeure pas moins que 
Stendhal connaissait trés bien le Nouveau Testament en latin et aimait 
a le citer. 

Parmi les passages qui l’ont frappé, il importe de ranger celui oi 
saint Pierre, entendant le chant du coq, se repent d’avoir désavoué 
Notre Seigneur. Stendhal se rappelle surtout les versets 60-62 du 
chapitre xxii de l’Evangile selon saint Luc: 

Et ait Petrus: Homo, nescio quid dicis. Et continuo, aduc illo loquente, 

cantavit gallus. Et conversus Dominus respexit Petrum. Et recordatus est 
Petrus verbi Domini, sicut dixerat: Quia priusquam gallus cantet, ter me 
negabis. Et egresus foras Petrus flevit amare. 
Comme nous le verrons ci-aprés, Stendhal a souvent recours a l’expres- 
sion, “le chant du coq,” pour désigner le signal qui lui rappelle un 
remords ou l’incite 4 agir. Elle joue aussi le méme réle auprés de 
ses héros. 

Nous savons que Stendhal était trés sensible sur le point d’honneur. 
Il s’est battu en duel plusieurs fois et personne n’oserait l’accuser de 
manquer de ceeur. Sa susceptibilité a cet égard est telle qu’il se re- 
proche son duel manqué avec le grand Odru, son compagnon d’études 
a Ecole Centrale de Grenoble. Dés le lendemain, nous dit-il, il se 
trouva “un remords horrible d’avoir laissé arranger cette affaire.”* 
En 1821, lorsqu’il s’arréta & Calais avant de s’embarquer pour 
Londres, il se trouva mélé a une affaire autrement sérieuse. Ac- 
compagné d’Edouard Edwards, qu’il avait surnommé “ Brandy” 
“pour rappeler son amour immodéré de l’alcool,”* Stendhal avait 
rencontré a la table d’héte un capitaine anglais. I] parla “comme wu 
homme qui n’a pas parlé depuis un an” et s’enivra “ presque de biére 
anglaise.” Le “demi-manant” fit quelques objections aux contes de 
Stendhal, qui lui répondit “ gaiement et en bon enfant.” Quelques 
jours aprés, Edwards dit 4 son ami qu'il aurait di répondre “ verte- 
ment et non gaiement au capitaine anglais.” Les remarques de 
Stendhal sur cet incident méritent d’étre citées textuellement: “Je 
he manque point de bravoure, une telle chose ne m/arriverait plus 
aujourd’hui. Mais, dans ma jeunesse, quand j’improvisais, j’étais fou. 
Toute mon attention était 4 la beauté des images que j’essayais de 
rendre. L’avertissement de M. Edwards fut pour moi comme le chant 


vieux curé Chélan, Julien “ avait appris par coeur tout le Nouveau Testament” 
(Le Rouge et le Noir, éd. H. Martineau [Paris: Garnier, 1939], p. 20). 

2? Vie de Henry Brulard, I, 345. 

* Henri Martineau, Petit Dictionnaire stendhalien (Paris: Le Divan, 1948) 
p. 211. 
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du coq pour Saint-Pierre.” En dépit des recherches de Stendhal et 
d’Edwards dans toutes les infames tavernes fréquentées par ces sortes 
de gens, ils ne réussirent pas a retrouver le capitaine, et Stendhal eut 
4 se reprocher “ une grosse sottise.” * 

Mais ce n’est pas seulement au sujet de ce duel manqué que Stendhal 
se rappelle le passage déja cité du Nouveau Testament. Le 30 mai 
1800, lorsqu’il arrive sous le fort de Bard, Henri Beyle demande au 
capitaine Burelviller s’ils sont 4 portée. Celui-ci accuse Beyle d’avoir 
peur. “Ce mot fut comme le chant du coq pour Saint-Pierre. Je 
révais, je m’approchai du bord de la plate-forme pour étre plus 
exposé, et quand il continua la route je trainai quelques minutes pour 
montrer [mon] courage.” ® 

Enfin Stendhal se sert de V’expression, “le chant du coq,” pour 
désigner une date qui lui rappelle une promesse non remplie. Dans une 
lettre datée du 30 avril 1807 il mande a sa sceur Pauline qu’il avait 
promis de lui écrire le 15 pour lui peindre les tempétes qui, malgré la 
sagesse qu’il cherche 4 s’imposer, ont agité son ime pendant le mois 
Wavril. Il s’agit bien entendu de amour qu’il éprouvait alors pour 
Minette de Griesheim, “ cette Ame du nord” quw’il n’oubliera jamais. 
“Je ne l’ai pas fait; le nom du 30 est comme le chant du coq qui me 
réveille.” ° 

Cette expression reparait dans ses romans. Le chapitre XV du 
Rouge est intitulé “ Le chant du coq.” Julien avertit Mme de Rénal 
qu’a deux heures de la nuit il ira dans sa chambre. Aprés avoir quitté 
Mme de Rénal et Mme Derville 4 minuit, il entre dans sa chambre ou, 
au lieu de dormir, il passe son temps 4 “inventer des manceuvres 
savantes.” Un instant aprés il les trouve absurdes, et il est fort mal- 
heureux quand deux heures sonnent a l’horloge du chateau. “Ce bruit 
le réveilla comme le chant du coq réveilla saint Pierre.” Si pénible que 
soit la contrainte qu’il s’impose, Julien craint encore plus de se 
montrer faible, et il tient sa promesse.” ? 

Le nom d’une personne aimée produit le méme effet que le son d’une 
cloche et donne lieu 4 la méme comparaison. Au cours du soliloque que 
Stendhal préte 4 Lucien Leuwen aprés “ l’intimité” de celui-ci avec 
Mme Grandet, le malheureux vient 4 prononcer le nom de Mme de 


‘Souvenirs d'égotisme, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1950), pp. 69-70. 

° Vie de Henry Brulard, I, 486. 

° Correspondance, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1933-34), ITI, 242. 

*Le Rouge et le Noir, p. 85. Remarquons que c’est le son d’une cloche qui 
iécide Julien &4 remonter chez Mathilde au moment méme owt le désespoir lui 
suggére l’idée du suicide. “ Une heure sonna, entendre le son de la cloche et se 
dire: je vais monter avec l’échelle, ne fut qu’un instant ” (ibid., p. 358). 
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Chasteller. “Son parler si coulant fut interrompu net, comme jadis 
celui de cet homme faible qui, devant le pouvoir venait de désavouer 
son ami arrété pour opinions politiques par la police, fut averti par 
le chant du coq.” Ce n’est pas la premiére fois que, depuis son “ bon- 
heur ” auprés de Mme Grandet, Lucien s’était rappelé le nom de Mme 
de Chasteller, mais jamais lidée de cette femme ne s’était présenté 
aussi nettement 4 son esprit, et il s’accuse d’avoir commis une “ im- 
picté.” Il court chez lui regarder un portrait en miniature qui res- 
semble 4 Mme de Chasteller “comme pour faire amende honorable 
devant cette sainte image.” Et Stendhal d’intervenir: “ Sera-t-il tout- 
i-fait déshonoré si nous avouons que, comme le personnage célébre 
auquel nous avons eu naguére le courage de le comparer, il répandit 
des pleurs? ” § 

L’inerédulité de Stendhal ne l’empéchait pas d’étre sensible a la 
poésie du Nouveau Testament. S’il a utilisé 4 maintes reprises le 
chant du coq pour désigner un signal auquel nul ne saurait rester 
sourd, c’est que Stendhal lui-méme avait été ému par les versets de 
l’Evangile ot le repentir de saint Pierre est si simplement exprimé. 
Il se rendait compte aussi que tous ses lecteurs seraient frappés par 
cette comparaison, qu’il sait si bien amener. 


The University of Georgia JULES C. ALCIATORE 


Two Odes by Horace and Baudelaire 


André Gide, in his idiosyncratic and stimulating Anthologie de la 
poésie francaise (NRF), includes only the first two quatrains of 
Baudelaire’s “Je te donne cette rose . . .” which has its significant 
place at the end of the cycle of a score of poems in the Fleurs du mal 
devoted to the mulatress Jeanne Duval. 

The sonnet (or ode, as I think it may also be termed) has not 


® Lucien Leuwen, éd. H. Martineau (Paris: Le Divan, 1929), III, 352-54. 
C’est encore le son d’une cloche qui détermine Lucien & retourner chez Mm™e de 
Chasteller quelques jours aprés qu’il a osé lui baiser la main. Une horloge qui 
sonne sept heures et demie lui rappelle que maintes fois il a entendu cette 
horloge sonner la méme heure chez elle. Un moment avant il était en proie a 
une grande tristesse. “ Mais au son de la cloche, électrisé par cette communauté 
de sentiments de deux Ames grandes et généreuses, qui fait qu’elles s’entendent 
i demi-mot, il précipita ses pas vers ’hétel de Pontlevé” (ibid., II, 120-21). 
Cette horloge, déclare Stendhal plus loin, avait un grand “ pouvoir sur le coeur 
de Leuwen” (ibid., p. 160). 
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lacked admirers. Théodore de Banville as early as 1871 proclaimed 
it a masterpiece. More recently, P. Mansell Jones in his short but 
excellent Baudelaire (Yale, 1952) has quoted “ Je te donne cette rose 

> in its entirety, an honor accorded to but a few of the Fleurs 
du mal. 

Yet Gide has indicated a difficulty which Banville, perhaps carried 
away by the poem’s splendid diction and unusually complicated rime- 
scheme (abba, baab, aac, ded) has missed, or willingly overlooked. 

Who is the Lire Maudit of the sestet, and how does she and the 
concluding six verses fit with the eight lines which Gide reproduces ? 

Jacques Crépet and Georges Blin, in their definitive edition (Corti, 
1942), have quoted M. Ruff’s opinion that the last four lines are 


“ee 


addressed to Death, but call the notion “ une hypothése assez gratuite ” 
because the grand ange “ indisputably refers to a woman.” Assuming 
that Crépet and Blin are correct in this identification, what rules out 
the probability that the grand ange is a goddess? 

Libitina, the Goddess of Death, figures prominently in one of the 
most famous of the Odes of Horace, significantly the last of Book Il 
of the Carmina, as Baudelaire’s sonnet is the last of the cycle of 
Jeanne. Both poets are bidding to outlast death. 

A reading aloud of the two poems will reveal echoes to the sensitive 
ear. A few of the obvious chimes are: the Roman’s Aquilo impotens, 
the Parisian’s grand aquilon; Horace’s usqu’ego postera, Baudelaire’s 
aux époques lointaines and jusqu’au plus haut; the Latin monument- 
‘aere, the French front d’airain. Further echoes of sense as well as 
sound, such as annorum series et fuga temporum and ainsi qu’un 
tympanon / Et par un fraternel et mystique chainon may be suggested. 

If the reader will grant that Baudelaire had Horace imprinted on 
the backside of his head (and what 19th century schoolboy did not?), 
then we may begin to take a step that André Gide, fussy Protestant 
genius that he was, could not, in order that we may read the poem 
as a unified whole. 

Are not the recipient of the verses in the first two quatrains, the 
Etre maudit of the first tercet, and the grand ange au front d’airain 
of the conclusion, all the same figure, that is, a merger and identifica- 
tion of Jeanne Duval with the Goddess of Death? Has not this fusion 
ot myth and actuality been the practice of our best poets since the 
Renaissance and earlier? 

Formally, the poem might be considered as consisting not of two 
quatrains and two tercets, but of three quatrains (abba, baab & ceded) 
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the first two joined to the last by the rimed couplet aa. This ney 
view brings out, I believe, the intention of the poet more clearly, | jn 
(Gide is by no means mistaken in being dissatisfied with the sonnet and 
viewed formally as a sonnet.) vor 

Jeanne, in her own unhappy person, is cut off from society, and | Lo 
therefore maudite: cf. the connecting couplet. The Goddess of Death } set; 
is understood by none but the poet (and reader of after-time) who, | pra 
with these verses ringing in his mind, will know that Death is happily é 
the end of mediocrity, and serves only to separate the immortal from }| ma 
the dross. Evil is spoken of Death only by the masses who cannot | jt | 
build to outlast her, cannot “trust to good verse.” The mulairess | «pf, 
Jeanne and the jet-eyed, bronze-browed goddess of Death are forbid- }| tha 
ding until their function as the source and strainer of poetry is | me 
clear. When the inspirer and the transmitter are seen to be, if not 1 
one, then modes of the same person, then the poem is seen to have | gig 
been made whole and sound. It should always be printed, cherefore, 
in its entirety.’ 





































The American University HANFORD HENDERSON 


A Spurious Goethe Letter 


Not only Homer but his interpreters also may at times be caught 
napping.—On December 2, 1794 Goethe writes to Schiller: “ Von of 
‘Faust’ kann ich jetzt nichts mittheilen, ich wage nicht das Packet vil 
aufzuschniiren, das ihn gefangen hilt. Ich kénnte nicht abschreiben “% 


ohne auszuarbeiten, und dazu fiihle ich mir keinen Muth. Kann mich 
kiinftig etwas dazu vermégen, so ist es gewié Ihre Theilnahme.” Hans 7 


Gerhard Graf quotes this letter in his standard work Goethe «ber re 
of 

1 Professor Helmut Hatzfeld has graciously reminded me that the case for _ 
7 


Baudelaire’s debt to Horace is strengthened by quoting the variant first line: 
“ Je te donne ces vers afin que si mon nom.” Further, for those readers who a 
prefer parallels of sense to those of sound, he submits the correspondence of Chr 
aux époques lointaines and pum Capitolium / SCANDET cum tacita virgine 


pontifex. Those who rely rather on syntagz than on sound would probably 
prefer our parallels this way: Pr 
monumentum aere perennius : grand ange au front d’airain oo 
Finally, Dr. Hatzfeld has remarked that Jeanne Duval as inspirer has some iiber 
thing of Horace’s Melpomene about her: reli 
. . sume superbiam Foules d’un pied léger et d’un regard serein des 
quasitam meritis... Les stupides mortels ... Dra 
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seine Dichtungen (Drama vol. 11, p. 55 under no. 902) and tells us 
in a footnote: “Der diese Stelle enthaltende Brief ist, in etwas 
anderem Wortlaut, von Goethe eigenhindig geschrieben, noch einmal 
vorhanden. Das Original zu dieser zweiten Fassung wurde 1891 in 
London versteigert und kann hier nur nach einer englischen Uber- 
setztung angefiihrt werden, die der betreffende Auktions-Katalog 
brachte : 

“ At present I can communicate to you nothing as to my domestic 
matters: I have not courage to investigate the parcel which contains 
it (the Novel [vielmehr nicht “ Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre ” sondern 
“Faust ”]) for I could not merely copy but work it out and for 
that I have not heart; if anything could some time or other bring 
me up to the point it would be your active sympathy.” 

It is a puzzle, indeed, why the otherwise so alert Goethe scholar 
did not recognize the English translator’s misreading of “ Haus” 
instead of “ Faust,” rendered as “ domestic matters.” 


The Johns Hopkins University ERNST FEISE 


Goethe’s Chorus mysticus as Significant Form 


Goethe’s setting * for the final scene of his Faust-dama and his use 
of Roman Catholic symbols to express the mystery of the dissolution 
of Faust’s material being and the liberation of his spirit have led 
many earlier interpreters,” as we know, to assume that he meant here 
to introduce both spectator and hero into a supernatural sphere.* 


‘The scene depicts, as we recall, a Christian landscape, an anchorite com- 
munity on a mountain side cut with ravines and is reminiscent not only of 
various etchings which depict early Christian hermits, and of the Dantean Hill 
of Paradise, but also recalls Wilhelm von Humboldt’s description of the 
Monastery of Montserrat in a letter to Goethe from Spain (W. von Humboldt, 
Werke, III, 173). 

*Including Joseph Gérres and others, whom Stuart Atkins refers to as “ the 
Christian apologetic school of Faust interpreters” in his article “Irony and 
Ambiguity in the Final Scene of Goethe’s Faust,” published in the Festschrift 
in honor of Edwin Zeydel On Romanticism and the Art of Translation 
(Princeton, 1956), p. 16 

*A view to which even Konrad Burdach seems to subscribe when he writes 
concerning the Bergschluchten scene that it leaps “unvermittelt in eine 
ibersinnliche religiése Welt und gibt in genialer Gestaltung tiefste sittlich- 
religiése, tréstende, erhebende Hoffnung einfléssende Gedanken und ahnungen 
des Dichters, die sein persénliches Bekenntnis sind, aber nicht aus dem 
Drama, aus der Charakterentwicklung des Helden herauswachsen.” (“ Die 
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Recent analyses of the scene,* however, by recalling its many nop. 
catholic emphases and by pointing out its continuity with the reg 
of the drama in style, imagery and ideology, have made it quite cley 
that Goethe intended it neither as a catholicizing scene nor as ; 
sudden projection into a higher world. The purpose of this paper i 
to submit further evidence of the organic connections between th 
final scene and the Faust-drama as a whole by showing how in the 
Chorus mysticus the imagery expresses a final organization of experi- 
ence which is the summation or crystalization in poetic form of 3 
series of prior experiences. 

The scene represents Goethe’s solution to the problem of describing 
spatially an essentially ineffable spiritual experience.® It is vertically 
conceived, in the sense that it depicts a continuous movement upward 
to a zenith; and by illuminating spatially first lower, then higher 
areas, and by gradually raising the lighting, Goethe achieves the 
desired effect of movement upward toward a point at which final unin 
with the ultimate seems an imminent reality. As Goethe himself 
tells us, Faust comes to merit this promise of salvation for quite 
unorthodox reasons: not because he has kept the commandments 
received the sacraments regularly, not because he has been morally 
excellent, but because of his “immer héhere und reinere Tiatigkeit 
bis ans Ende,” ® his indomitable will to self-transcendance as mati- 
fested in his restless drive to ever new forms of creative activity. Death 
is also unorthodoxly represented not as the end of mortal existence, 
but as a transition in which life moves upward to something higher 
and worthier.’ 

Schluss-Szene in Goethes Faust,” Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 1931, Phil.-hist. Klasse, p. 604.) 
R. Buchwald opens his discussion of the scene with the statement that “ Ein 
unaufhaltsames Hinsteigen von der Erde in den Himmel bildet den Rhythm 
der Schlussszenen. ...” (Fiihrer durch Goethes Faust-Dichtung [Stuttgart, 
1955], p. 244); D. J. Enright speaks of Faust’s “rich Catholic ‘ Journey t 
Heaven’” (Faust. A Commentary [Norfolk, 1949], p. 155); and even Erich 
Trunz refers to “ Unmittelbare Offenbarungen des Géttlichen ” in the images of 
the scene. (Goethe’s Faust, herausgegeben und erléiutert, 2. Aufl. [Hamburg, 
1952], p. 622). : 
‘Cf. Kurt May, “Faust II. Teil in der Sprachform gedeutet,” New 
Forschung, 30, Berlin, 1936; Harold Jantz, “The Place of the Eternal: 
Womanly’ in Goethe’s Faust Drama,” PMLA (Sept., 1953), 791-805; Stuart 
Atkins, “Irony and Ambiguity in the Final Scene of Goethe’s Faust,” in the 
volume of studies in honor of Edwin Hermann Zeydel, On Romanticism and the 
Art of Translation (Princeton, 1956), pp. 7-27; A. Gillies, Goethe’s Faust. An 
Interpretation (Oxford, 1957); and Wilhelm Emrich, Die Symbolik von Faust 
II, 2. Aufl. (Bonn, 1957). 
5 As he explains to Eckermann in their conversation of 6 June, 1831. 


* Conversation with Eckermann, 6 June, 1831. 
7 In other conversations with Eckermann (4 February 1829 and 1 September 
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Faust appears only as a spirit in process of becoming an entelechy. 
He does not speak, and his name is not mentioned. Angels and spirits 
describe the final stages of his transition from mortal existence to a 
state of being beyond earthy life. Yet even in this essentially passive 
experience his immortal parts experience the same longing for ex- 
pansion which has given meaning and direction to his mortal existence. 
This is implied in the verses of the seligen Knaben refering to his 
present state as a Puppenzustand (11981-11988) ; in their later ex- 
camation, “ Er iiberwichst uns schon ” (12076); and in the verses 
spoken by die Biiferin, sonst Gretchen genannt (12984-12093).° 
Thus, though silent, Faust is still participating in a strange sort of 
way in this his last great experience. The actual process of redemption 
is described in most unorthodox manner as a progressive metamorpho- 
sis in which the negative elements which have led Faust into sin 
(in the original sense of separation from the ideal or absolute) are 
gradually removed, thus freeing his nobler, spiritual part and per- 
mitting its return to the domain of spirit. By conceiving the scene 
in terms of levels Goethe has succeeded in representing spatially 
Faust’s progress toward “ Erlésung” by placing in “der héheren 
Atmosphere ” the angels who bear his immortal parts. On the lowest 
level, of course, are the saintly patres who can only gaze into the 
realm of ultimate truth, thus showing us how remote mortal man is 
from the ultimate even in his moments of highest insight. Their 
striving for the unio mystica is still “das Unzulingliche,” whereas 
that of the seligen Knaben, the penitentes and Faust is already 
becoming “ Ereignis.” 

At the close of the scene Faust’s struggle for “ Erkenntnis ’ 
at last to have been satisfied, for he appears to be on the verge of 
experiencing absolute truth. What was only a Schauspiel in the dread- 
ful scene with the Erdgeist now seems about to become a reality. It 
is as though before having completely left the mortal sphere he is 


> seems 


1829) Goethe expresses the belief that the creative potential of an active man 
which is never exhausted during the brief span of his lifetime, literally 
demands the possibility of being able to continue its activity even after his 
mortal life has ceased. 
_ * We are reminded here of Goethe’s description of the process of “ Erlésung ’ 
in the beautiful verses dedicated to the memory of Luke Howard, the English 
meteorologist : 

Doch immer héher steigt der edle Drang! 

Erlésung ist ein himmlisch leichter Zwang. 

Ein Aufgehiuftes, flockig list sich’s auf, 

Wie Schiiflein trippelnd, leicht gekimmt zu Hauf. 

So fliesst zuletzt, was unten leicht entstand, 

Dem Vater oben still in Scho& und Hand. 


? 
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permitted a last vision which, coming in the form of a final illumina. 
tion at the moment of death, represents the fulfillment of his earlier 
intuition concerning the ultimate. This illumination surpasses jp 
luminosity any of his earlier moments of insight and is portrayed in 
symbols which would naturally suggest themselves in his dying 
moment, the symbols of the faith of his youth. Significantly the end 
of the process is only intimated as the Mater dolorosa beckons the 
transfigured Gretchen to mount into unspecified higher spheres, prom- 
sing that Faust will follow, “ Wenn er dich ahnet, folgt er nach!” 
(12095). Thus even when we last see Faust he is still only on the 
periphery of the ultimate, just as earlier when he had been forced to 
admit, “ Nach driiben ist die Aussicht uns verrannt.” (11142). The 
mysterious sphere in which we last see him is thus not the beyond, 
but a sort of Vorhimmel.® The drama has taken us not from one world 
into another, but from a lower level of realization to a higher one in 
which we become aware of a new region of potential experience into 
which it is possible for man to ascend, but into which neither we nor 
the hero penetrate at this point. 

Goethe believed, as we know, that the absolute can communicate itself 
to man in the form of the beautiful. In the highest manifestations of 
nature and art we perceive, he felt, an “ Abglanz jenes Urlichts 
droben / Das unsichtbar alle Welt durchleuchtet.”?° It is such an 
“ Abglanz” that we are given in the beautiful verses of the final 
Chorus mysticus, and it is in their quality as imagery that we see 
one of the most important aspects of their significant form as a 
summary of the Faust-drama. Let us consider first, however, in 
what other aspects these verses offer a summary experience. In the 
first place they are obviously an echo of the verses at the close of 
“ Anmutige Gegend ” which express Faust’s realization that man as a 
finite being can experience the absolute only in the form of an image or 
symbol. What is more significant is that as the supreme formulation 
of this idea they restate at the ending of Goethe’s greatest work an 
idea which is all pervasive in his writings." 

The final image expressed in these verses is an even more supremely 
summary experience. In Goethe’s writings, as we know from Riemer,” 


® As both May and Atkins have shown, cf. footnote 4. 

1° Vorspiel zu Hréffnung des Weimarischen Theaters, Werke, Jubiliums 
Ausgabe, IX, 198. All future page references are to this edition. 

11 Erich Trunz, “Das Vergiingliche als Gleichnis in Goethes Dichtung,” 
Goethe. Neue Folge des Jahrbuchs der Goethe-Gesellschaft (Weimar, 1954). 
XVI, 36-56. 

12 F, W. Riemer, Goethes Gesprache, ed. Ernst Beutler (Ziirich, 1949), p. 573. 
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spiritual values are often incarnated in the form of the beautiful 
female figure. In Faust alone we encounter an abundant variety of 
feminine forms and symbols: the positive aspects of the feminine are 
represented in the image of nature as woman in the opening mono- 
logue, the female image in the magic mirror in the witches’ kitchen, 
Gretchen, the Mater dolorosa, the Mothers, Helena, the cloud forms 
at the beginning of the fourth act, the pentitenial women, the Mater 
gloriosa, and finally the closing image of “das Ewig-Weibliche.” ?* 
Doutless because of the verses spoken by the angels (11961-11965) 
Faust interpreters have consistently described this final image either as 
the poetic embodiment of the idea of divine grace, or as the poetic 
incarnation of that ideal quality in human love which, by enabling it 
to inspire and uplift others, makes it akin to divine love. In the drama, 
however, as Professor Jantz points out, not this uplifting aspect of the 
feminine, but the principal attribute of woman in earthly life, that of 
motherhood, is most emphasized. From this attibute of woman her 
other lofty qualities, grace, love, ideality, may be seen to unfold.’ 
When we consider the image of “ das Ewig-Weibliche ” in this light it 
takes on a broader and deeper meaning as the final summation of 
what has been expressed repeatedly, though in every new form, 
throughout the drama.*® 

As an image the final symbol recalls particularly two earlier images, 
the rainbow in “ Anmutige Gegend” (4721-4727), and the cloud 
images at the opening of Act IV. In the former, we recall, the indi- 
vidual drops refiect the rays of the sun for a moment and then dis- 
appear; but the sun and the rainbow remain. So in human life 
permanence rests on a continuous sequence of individual human lives. 
The same truth is revealed by the final image of “das Ewig-Weibli- 
che”: even the most beautiful human experience, such as that with 
Gretchen or Helena, is transitory, but this beauty can be seen as 
infinite if we envision it as a continuation of a quality through a 
succession of forms. Both this idea of continuity within diversity and 


*The negative aspects, of course, also appear in the witches, Martha, 
Gretchen’s mother, the supercilious Lieschen, the various disagreeable figures 
of the Classical Walpurgisnacht, Eilebeute, and others. Cf. Harold Jantz, 
“The Place of the ‘ Eternal-Womanly’ in Goethe’s Faust Drama,” PMLA 
(Sept., 1953), 791-805. 

4 Ibid., 803-804. 

#8 As the representation in symbolic form of the creative continuity of the 
life process “ das Ewig-Weibliche ” takes on an even higher sense by suggesting 
the feminine principle as it exists at the center of most of the world’s 
religions in the idea of a process of salvation through rebirth and regeneration 
(Cf. Jantz, ibid.) 
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that of love as an uplifting force are prefigured in the cloud images of 
Act IV, where, we remember, cumulus clouds first suggest the image 
of Juno, Leda and Helen, and then a cirrus formation suggests the 
figure of Margarete, thus inspiring the reflection that love, which ip 
the Goethean sense, as Emrich reminds us, means “ eine schrittweiy 
Umformung, Bindigung, Reinigung, Heiligung und Erholung de 
Naturkrifte,”** is the force which draws us upward in life. } 
Goethe’s reflections inspired by Raphael’s painting “ La Trasfigun. 
zione,” which he had seen while in Rome,** we find an interesting 
prefiguration of the thought that this same force also draws us upwarl 
after death when Goethe asks: “ Wie will man nun das Obere uni 
Untere trennen ? beides ist eins: unten das Leidende, Bediirftige, oben 
das Wirksame, Hilfreiche, beides auf einander sich beziehend, in 
einander wirkend.” +8 

Knowledge, observation, intuition, belief were, as we know, the 
means by which, in Goethe’s opinion, man is able to feel his way, as 
it were, into the mysteries of the universe. By concentrating thes 
faculties simultaneously on the different phenomena of reality, each 
of which is in its unique way symbolic of a higher, all-embracing 
totality, he may hope, Goethe believed, to intuit the complex inter- 
connections of nature and to develop in some measure the capacity to 
comprehend essential universal principles. In the symbols of the 
final Chorus mysticus, where the surface phenomena, the images, 
become a reflection of the most abstruse higher insights, arrived at 
during the course of an entire lifetime, we find a matchless example 
of Goethe’s unusual ability to relate the particular to the general; and 
thus in this exciting way, too, as a reflection of Goethe’s manner oi 


*° Wilhelm Emrich, Op. cit., p. 411. “ Selige Sehnsucht ” expresses a similar 
view of love when it describes the mystery by which the ego is transformed and 
its power enhanced as it merges with another individual ego. In this surrender 
of the self in union with another being lies, as Karl Viétor points out (Goethe, 
Bern, 1949, p. 255) the highest rapture, which man can know in his mortal 
existence. This experience brings not a loss, but an enhancement of indi- 
viduality: “Wer den Mut zu diesem mystischen Wagnis hat, der wird 
erfahren, dass in diesem Vergehen das Ich nicht ausgeléscht wird, sondern 
durch Metamorphose, Verwandlung, in eine héhere, iibersinnliche Daseinsweise 
eingeht: ‘Stirb und werde.’ Auch das, was wir leiblichen Tod nennen, ist 
nur solch ein Ubergang zu andern Daseinsweisen. Davon gibt uns die unio 
mystica der Seele mit dem Géttlich-Unendlichen im Leben schon einen seligen 
Vorgenuss.” 

1' Viétor, op. cit., p. 358. 

18 JA, XXVIII, 175. In Goethe’s own transfiguration scene his hero is 
redeemed because of his “immer héhere und reinere Tiitigkeit bis ans Ende,” 
as we have noted; yet the angels proclaim that this striving is not sufficient, 
that it must be met by love streaming from above, since eternal love alone 
can effect final purification (11934-11941; 11954-11965). 
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thinking, these verses stand as a fitting summation of his great life 
work. 

Although conceived in symbols which reflect the earthly experiences 
of Faust, the Chorus mysticus recalls the recorded experiences of the 
great mystics in which everything seems unified in a single vision. 
For in these lines which evoke the great mystery of life, death, sin 
and salvation, Goethe has expressed not only a fundamental law 
underlying all existence, but also a way of facing death. The chorus 
is a magnificent summary both because it voices these great summary 
insights concerning the nature of life and reality as perceived from 
the vantage point of a higher consciousness, and because as a final 
metamorphosis of earlier images it carries in itself traces of previous 
meanings and connotations, all of which are re-evoked by it. It becomes 
thus so charged with meanings that it stands in the truest sense as a 
connotation of the main arguments of the drama as a whole. What is 
perhaps equally remarkable about it, however, is that while serving as a 
summary for the drama it is in itself an unconsummated symbol, in 
the sense that it has neither spatial nor temporal limits: life is ever 
in restless movement, it tells us, and this movement is an eternal 
movement upward which is infinite in its possible extent. 


The Johns Hopkins University WILLIAM H. McCLAIN 


A Case of ‘Transposed Heads in 
Thomas Mann’s Kénigliche Hoheit 


For a number of years I have noticed a printing error in all the 
more recent editions of Thomas Mann’s novel Kénigliche Hoheit, 
which not only makes nonsense of a passage, but removes an important 
ironical symbol from the text. I was confident that eventually this 
mistake would be caught. In 1955 the Eastern German Aufbau pub- 
lishing house in Berlin produced, in twelve volumes, what must almost 
be regarded as Thomas Mann’s Ausgabe letzter Hand, the Gesammelte 
Werke. And here the same mistake is repeated and, as it might seem, 
officially sanctioned by the author himself. It appears in volume VII, 
page 227. The editorial notice, in the last volume of this monumental 
work states that this edition was made on the basis of “ sorgfiltig 
durchgesehene Texte,” in which “zahlreiche Fehler” had been cor- 
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rected and pure texts had been re-established. Thomas Mann hims! 
apparently had had a helping hand in making this edition possid): 
Except for Die Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen left out for obviox 
reasons these volumes contain the most complete collection of Thoma 
Mann’s works today. Mann especially helped the editors to trac 
down the printing errors: “ Thomas Mann stellte selbst Druckfehler. 
verzeichnisse fiir die einzelnen Bande zusammen.” Yet, he overlook 
the one with which we are dealing. Since the latest edition, that « 
G. B. Fischer, 1956, which was done from entirely new plates, show: 
the same mistake, there seems to be some danger that thirty years ¢ 
nonsense will establish a sacred tradition. 

The novel appeared in 1909. In the following year S. Fischer cowl 
bring out the 24th Auflage, which still has the correct text. On pag: 
292 one could read: 

Perceval schnellte empor. In einem tinzelnden, federnden, wedelnden Trak 
denn Imma Spoelmann war eingetreten— 





begab er sich seiner Herrin entgegen 
richtete sich wiirdevoll auf und setzte ihr griissend die Vorderpfoten auf ¢ 
3rust. Sein Rachen war weit geéffnet, und zwischen seinen prachtvolla 
weissen Zihnen hing blutrot die Zunge hervor. Er glich einem Wappentie 
wie er so aufrecht vor ihr stand.” 


In the next paragraph Imma is seen caressing her decorative higi- 
strung collie: “ Wihrend sie Percevals Greifenkopf mit ihren beide 
schmucklosen, schmalen ... Kinderhinden umfasst hielt. .. .” 

The rich American girl brings along her own heraldic animal. : 
griffon rampant, into the impoverished world of the small court. T= 
is more than just a sign of the author’s well-known love of doz: 
Heraldic griffons are mentioned before. That Imma has her om 
griffon, and a live one at that, is a charming tribute to her natu 
distinction which makes her so superior to almost everbody around her 
The griffon, therefore, is, musically speaking, thematic material. T= 
dog itself is one of the important characters of the book. 

3ut in all the reprints of the novel after the plates of the origina 
edition were used up Imma is not caressing her heraldic animal, b= 
a rather repulsive creature that has mysteriously aged within minute: 
“ Wihrend sie Percevals Greisenkopf mit ihren beiden schmucklosez 
schmalen ... Kinderhinden umfasst hielt. .. .” 

The mistake evidently crept in when the type was reset for the fr= 
time. In the volume that appeared as part of the Gesammelte Wert: 
in 1928 we have “ Greisenkopf.” on page 276. 

The English translator A. Cecil Curtis obviously did not kno* 
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what to make of this. He simply avoided the issue by saying: “ Hold- 
ing Percival’s head in her two... hands.” (Royal Highness, Knopf: 
N. Y., 1926, p. 208). Much meaning has been lost by this omission, 
but at least there is no nonsense. 

In 1933 a text book edition for college use was brought out by 
Prentice-Hall. On page 77 the “ Greisenkopf” rears its ugly head 
again. The editors followed, of course, the standard edition and felt 
it necessary to add the translation “old man’s head” on p. 234, the 
word being so peculiar in this context. 

The Spanish translator must have got hold of the original edition 
and was not fooled by the vexatious Fraktur in which f and s look 
so much alike. He wrote “ cabeza de grifo.” 

The latest edition of 1956 is printed in antiqua, but has the by 
now established mistake. It is time to restore to the mistreated animal 
its rightful distinction. The story of the Transposed Heads is, after 
all, an entirely different work by the same author. 


University of Wisconsin WERNER VORDTRIEDE 


Zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
von Ernst Jiingers Schrift Der Friede 


Bibliographische Vorbemerkung. Der Friede/ Ein Wort an die 
Jugend Europas/ Ein Wort an die Jugend der Welt wird kurz vor 
dem Ende des Krieges, im April 1945, in maschinenschriftlicher Form 
in den Umlauf gebracht. 1945 bis 1948 ist die Zeit der Abschriften 
und wilden Drucke. Die erste autorisierte Ausgabe besorgt R. van 
Rossum (pseud.: Wolfgang Frommel) und versieht sie mit einer 
“Vorbemerkung ” (Verlag Die Argonauten, Amsterdam, 1948). Die 
erste deutsche Ausgabe veranstaltet Die Aussprache. Blatter eines 
dem Abendland und der Wahrheit verpflichteten Kretses (Folge 5, 
Mai 1948, Furche Verlag, Tiibingen). Sie enthilt die “ Vorge- 
schichte,” deren Tatsachen Karl Baedeker, der Verwalter des Jiinger- 
Archivs, bereitgestellt hat und die Manfred Michler, der Herausgeber 
der Ausprache im Auszug, als eine Art Chronik verdéffentlicht. Weiter- 
hin enthilt diese Ausgabe Ausziige (in deutscher Ubersetzung) der 
“Tntroduction ” Louis Clairs zur amerikanischen Ausgabe (The Peace. 
trad. Stuart O. Hood. Henry Regnery Company, Hinsdale, IIl., 1948). 
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Die Arche (Ziirich) verlegt 1949 die schweizerische und die dster- 
reichische Lizenzausgabe; die “ Vorgeschichte” erscheint hier als 
“ Nachwort,” “ bearbeitet von Manfred Michler.” In Deutschland liegt 
eine autorisierte Ausgabe zur Zeit nicht auf. 

Die Entstehungsgeschichte der Friedensschrift ist verwickelt und 
hat zu verschiedenster Deutung Anlass gegeben. Es handelt sich um 
die Frage, ob Jiinger den Frieden schon zur Zeit der grossen mili- 
tirischen Erfolge Deutschlands (1941), in gutem Glauben und wahrer 
Uberzeugung, konzipiert und damals schon die erste Fassung versucht 
hat oder ob sie eine Frucht der Niederlage sei, der Versuch eines 
Bankrotteurs, der Verlust in Gewinn umsetzen will. Die “ Vorge- 
echichte ” soll zur Lésung dieser Frage beitragen. Michler bezeichnet 
ihren Zweck wie folgt: “ Die nachfolgende Chronik stellt den Auszug 
aus einer Zusammenstellung Karl Baedekers dar. Aus der Erwigung 
heraus, in einer Sache, in der soviel Unklarheit und Entstellung im 
Spiele ist, nur Zeugen zu Worte kommen zu lassen, die mit der 
Entstehung der Schrift zu tun hatten, hat er nur Schriften und Briefe 
Ernst Jiingers, die Tagebuchaufzeichnungen des Generalleutnants Dr. 
Hans Speidel ? und Aktennotizen des Verlegers Benno Ziegler (Han- 
seatische Verlagsanstalt) herangezogen.” (Aussprache, p. 1) 

Die Analyse der “ Vorgeschichte,” des Jiingerschen Kriegstagebuches 
und des Beitrages, den Speidel zur Jiinger-Festschrift lieferte, ergibt 
das folgende Bild. 

Nach Jiingers Aussage fallt der “erste Entwurf der Schrift in 
Stichworten ” in den Herbst 1941. (DF, 80)* Damit prizisiert er 
den Satz in der Einleitung zu Strahlungen: “ Die Planung der Schrift 
fallt . . . zusammen mit der gréssten Ausdehnung der deutschen 
Front.” Es heisst dann weiter: “ Ihr Zweck war ein rein persdénlicher; 


*Siehe die umfangreiche und dankenswerte, wenn auch philologisch nicht 
immer zulingliche Arbeit Karl O. Paetels: First Jiinger. Eine Bibliographic 
(Stuttgart, 1953), 134 und Armin Mohler (ed.). Die Schleife. Dokumente 
zum Weg von Ernst Jiinger (Ziirich, 1955), p. 156. (“ Bibliographie raisonnée,” 
pp. 137-152). 

*Dank der Bemiihungen Speidels wurde Jiinger nach Paris in den Stab 
des Militiirbefehlshabers von Frankreich, dem er dann von Juli 1941 bis 
August 1944 angehirte, berufen. Nach zweijihrigem Dienst an der Ostfront 
kehrte Speidel im Friihjahr 1944 nach Frankreich zuriick und wurde Erwin 
Rommel als Stabschef zugeteilt—Mit Heusinger war er fiihrend an der 
Aufstellung der Bundeswehr beteiligt. Im Fiihjahr 1957 wurde er zum 
Befehlshaber der Landstreitkrifte der NATO ernannt.—Jiinger und Speidel 
sind eng befreundet. 

* Die Abkiirzung DF bezeichnet die dsterreichische Lizenzausgabe von Der 
Friede / Ein Wort an die Jugend Europas / Ein Wort an die Jugend der Welt 
(Ziirich, 1949). Alle Zitate sind dieser Ausgabe entnommen. 
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sie sollte meiner Ausbildung dienen—gewissermassen als ‘ Ubung in 
der Gerechtigkeit ’.” (Str, 13)* Im Juli 1943 wird Jiinger von einem 
Bekannten aufgefordert: “*‘Sie miissen jetzt einen Aufruf vor- 
bereiten, der an die Jugend Europas gerichtet ist.’ Erzihlte ihm, dass 
ich bereits im Winter 1941/42 unter demselben Titel Aufzeichungen 
machte, die ich dann den Flammen iibergab. Nachher im Raphael *® 
sann ich dariiber nach: ‘Der Friede / Ein Wort an die Jugend 
Europas / Ein Wort an die Jugend der Welt.’” (Str, 368*)® General 
Speidel erinnert sich, dass Jiinger im Oktober 1941 zum ersten Male 
von der Notwendigkeit gesprochen habe, “sich mit dem Gedanken 
eines schdpferischen Friedens zu befassen. Kurze Zeit darauf zeigt er 
einen Entwurf eines ‘ Aufrufes an die europiiische Jugend’ mit dem 
Ziele eines fiir alle gerechten Friedens und der Bestrafung der 
Schuldigen.” (Df, 81)? Die Datierung stimmt nicht genau. Jiinger 
spricht vom Herbst 1941 und Speidel, iibereinstimmend, vom Oktober 
1941 und “kurzer Zeit darauf,’ dann aber datiert Jiinger Winter 
1941/42. Und am 5. Januar 1942 notiert er: “In der Mittagspause 
Papier erstanden fiir das Friedens-Manuskript. Begonnen mit dem 
Grundriss.” (Str, 76*) Ahnlich heisst es auch im “ Geleit” zum 
Frieden: “Die Schrift wurde im Winter 1941 in ihren Grundziigen 
entworfen ...” (DF, 5) Die Unstimmigkeit in der Datierung lost 
sich nur dann, wenn man zwischen “ Entwurf” und “ Grundriss ” 
als zwei verschiedenen Schemata unterscheidet. Uber den Fortschritt 
der Arbeit an dieser ersten Fassung wird nichts bekannt. Am 13. 
Januar 1942 entwickelt der Verfasser die Grundziige der “ Schrift 
liber den Frieden” im Gespriich. (Str, 81) Dann schweigt das 
Tagebuch bis zum 18. August 1942. “ Vormittags Papiere vernichtet, 
darunter das konstruktive Friedensschema, das ich in diesem Winter 
niederschrieb.” (St, 155 

Aus diesen Zeugnissen ergibt sich ein Widerspruch hinsichtlich des 


*Die Abkiirzung Str bezeichnet Strahlungen. 2, Aufl. Tiibingen 1949. Alle 
Zitate sind dieser Auflage entnommen. 

5Das Hotel, in dem Jiinger wiihrend des Pariser Aufenthaltes wohnte. 

* Str. 368: Der Stern bedeutet, dass diese Stelle, wie alle ebenso bezeichneten, 
im Laufe der Durchsicht gestrichen wurde. Cf. Strahlungen. 5., durchgesehene 
Aufl. Tiibingen 1955. 

*Ahnlich fussert sich Speidel auch in der Festschrift: “. . . im Oktober 
1941 sprach Ernst Jiinger erstmals eindringlich von der Notwendigkeit, einen 
schépferischen Frieden vorzubereiten. Der Entwurf eines ‘Aufrufs an die 
europiische Jugend mit dem Ziel eines fiir alle gerechten Friedens und der 
Bestrafung der am Kriege Schuldigen’ kann als Vorliufer der Friedensschrift 
gelten.” Armin Mohler (ed.). Freundschaftliche Begegnungen, Festschrift 
fiir Ernst Jiinger zum 60. Geburstag (Frankfurt, 1955), p. 189. 
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Zwecks der Arbeit itiber den Frieden. Der Verfasser kennzeichnet 
ihn als “rein persdnlich” als “ Ubung in der Gerechtigkeit.” Fiir 
dieses Exerzitium zum eigensten Gebrauch wihlt er jedoch die Form 
des europiischen oder gar weltweiten Aufrufs. Die Tagebuchnotizen 
aus der Zeit der Arbeit an der ersten Fassung und deren Vernichtung 
sprechen jedoch nie von “ Aufruf” sondern von “ Friedens-Manu- 
skript,” “ Schrift iiber den Frieden” und “ konstruktivem Friedens- 
schema.” Bei weiterer Einsicht ins Tagebuch vertiefen sich die 
Schwierigkeiten tatsichlich zum Widerspruch. Jiinger hatte vom 
Hohepunkt der militarischen Machtentwicklung im Herbst 1941 und 
vom ersten Entwurf der Friedensschrift und von deren persdénlichem 
Zweck um jene Zeit gesprochen. Hierauf lesen wir: “ Der Fortgang 
der Katastrophe brachte mich dann in Beriihrung mit jenen Mannern, 
die das fiirchterliche Wagnis planten, den Koloss zu fallen .. ’ 
(Str, 13)° 

Er versprach sich keinen Erfolg von einer solchen Aktion—im 
Gegenteil. “Ich war der Uberzeugung, dass ohne einen Sulla jeder 
Angriff auf die plebiszitire Demokratie notwendig zur weiteren Stir- 
kung des Niederen fiihren miisste, wie es denn auch geschah . . .” 
(Str, 13) Trotz dieser Uberzeugung konnte und wollte Jiinger sich 
nicht ausschliessen. “Ich sah es als meine Ehre an, mit meinen 
Mitteln beizutragen, und in diesem Zusammenhange nahm die Schrift 
die Form eines Aufrufs an die Jugend Europas an.” (Str, 13) Also 
erst im “ Zusammenhange” mit dem Attentatsversuch erfolgt die 
Anderung von persénlichem Exerzitium zu europiischem Aufruf. 
Die Geschichte des deutschen Widerstandes zeigt, dass die Militars 
erst seit 1943 die Eliminierung Hitlers erwogen und versuchten. 
Jiinger leistet seinen Beitrag zur Verschworung in der Tat im Jahre 
1943 mit der Friedensschrift, wie sie nunmehr in zweiter Fassung 
vorliegt: (Der Friede / Ein Wort an die Jugend Europas / Ein Wort 
an die Jugend der Welt). Strahlungen verlegt die Friedensschrift als 
persénliches Exerzitium, als “ Ubung in der Gerechtigkeit,” in den 
Herbst 1941 und den Winter 1941/42 und den Aufruf in den Spit- 
sommer und Herbst 1943. Das Tagebuch widerspricht daher den von 
Karl Baedeker zusammengestellten Ausserungen Jiingers und Speidels, 
die in der “ Vorgeschichte ” abgedruckt sind.—Widerspriiche ergeben 
sich auch hinsichtlich der Datierung. Das Tagebuch notiert den 
3eginn der Arbeit an der zweiten, endgiiltigen Fassung der Friedens- 


* Der Plan, Hitler durch Attentat zu beseitigen und den politischen Umsturz 
herbeizufiihren, fiihrte zu den Ereignissen vom 20. Juli 1944. 
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schrift, dem “ Aufruf,” unter dem 27. Juli 1943 (Str, 369*), und 
in einem Briefe an Speidel vom 25. Oktober 1943 kiindet Jiinger 
den Abschluss an: “ Inzwischen beendete ich nun die Schrift mit dem 


Ihnen bekannten Titel . . .” (Festschrift, 190). Michler hingegen 
titiert die folgenden von Jiinger bereitgestellten Daten: “. . . Beginn 


27.2., Abschluss 30. 10.1943...” (DF, 82). 

Nun zur Frage, warum Jiinger die erste Fassung der Friedensschrift, 
die “ Ubung in der Gerechtigkeit ” verbrannte. “‘ Die Unterlagen 
der Friedensschrift werden vor einem Kommando des Autors in den 
Kaukasus verbrannt. Inzwischen fand durch die Gestapo eine Haus- 
suchung im Hause des Autors in Kirchhorst statt.’” So zitiert 
Baedeker die Ausserung Jiingers in der “ Vorgeschichte.” In der im 
Jahre 1949 erschienenen dsterreichischen Lizenzausgabe lesen wir im 
von Karl Baedeker “ zusammengestellten ” und von Manfred Michler 
“bearbeiteten ” “ Nachwort ”: “*‘ Die Unterlagen der Friedensschrift 
werden, vor einem Kommando des Autors in den Kaukasus, verbrannt. 
Inzwischen fand durch die Gestapo eine Haussuchung in seinem Hause 
in Kirchhorst statt.’?” Michler hat offensichtlich die von Baedeker 
wortlich zitierte Ausserung Jiingers redigiert, behilt aber, héchst 
unzulissig, die urspriingliche Setzung der Anfiihrungszeichen bei. 
Baedeker und Michler datieren die Verbrennung mit “ Herbst 1942”; 
Jiinger datiert “ 18. August 1942,” also Sommer 1942. Baedeker und 
Michler sprechen von den “ Unterlagen der Friedensschrift,” Jiinger 
spricht vom “konstruktiven Friedensschema.” (Str, 155) Welche 
Bedeutung diesen Diskrepanzen zukommt, ist nicht zu entscheiden. 
Doch endlich zur Frage der zur Vernichtung bewegenden Griinde. 
Jiinger verbrennt das Friedensmanuskript vor der Abreise nach Russ- 
land. “Inzwischen fand durch die Gestapo eine Haussuchung im 
Hause des Autors in Kirchhorst statt.” Er wollte sich also, zum 
mindesten fiir die Dauer der Reise, gegen polizeiliche Suche nach 
belastendem Material schiitzen; der Gestapobesuch bewies, wie recht 
er mit dieser Massnahme hatte. Nun geht aber aus dem Tagebuch 
hervor (es schweigt iibrigens iiber die Griinde, die zur Verbrennung 
bewogen), dass an dem Tage, an dem das Friedensmanuskript ver- 
nichtet wurde (18. August 1942), auf die Russlandreise noch nicht 
mit Sicherheit zu rechnen war. Am 16. August 1942 notiert Jiinger: 
“Der General [Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, der Militirbefehlshaber von 
Frankreich] kam auf die russischen Stidte zu sprechen und meinte, 
dass ihre Kenntnis wichtig fiir mich sei, vor allem fiir gewisse Korrek- 
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turen an der ‘ Gestalt des Arbeiters.’® Erwiderte, dass ich mir zur 
Pénitenz seit langem einen Besuch New Yorks verschrieben hitte, 
doch auch mit einem Kommando an die Ostfront einverstanden sei,” 
(Str, 154) Die Antwort des Generals wird nicht verlautbart. Am 28, 
August 1942, also zehn Tage nach der Verbrennung der Papiere: 
“Noch immer keine Nachricht iiber die Fahrt in die dstlichen 
Gegenden.” (Str, 157) Erst am 9. Oktober 1942 teilt Oberst Koss. 
mann, der Stabschef des Generals, mit, dass es mit dem Kommando 
nach Russland ernst zu werden scheine. (cf. Str, 184) Am 23. Oktober 
1942, iiber einen Monat nach der Verbrennung der Papiere, meldet 
sich Jiinger ab und tritt die Fahrt an.*° 

Es ist freilich méglich, dass der General bei der ersten Erwaihnung 
der Reise eine feste Zusage machte. Jiinger vernichtete also die 
belastenden Papiere, nicht aber das Tagebuch, das auch dazu gehidrte. 
Es musste also einen sicheren Aufbewahrungsort geben. Die Griinde 
fiir die Verbrennung des Urfriedens sind nicht klar dargestellt worden. 

Jiingers wéortlich zitierte Ausserung in “ Vorgeschichte” und 
“Nachwort” enthailt den Ausdruck “endgiiltige Fassung.” Im 
“ Geleit ” zur Friedensschrift schreibt Jiinger, dass sie “im Sommer 
1943 in dieser Fassung ” vorgelegen habe. (DF, 5) “ Vorgeschichte” 
und “ Nachwort ” zitieren eine andere Ausserung des Verfassers, nach 
der die Schrift “in ihrer endgiiltigen Fassung ” am 30. Oktober 1943 
abgeschlossen wurde. Sommer oder Herbst 1943, wie dem auch sei, 
das Tagebuch erwaihnt jedoch zwei Revisionen und eine Korrektur, 
deren Jiinger die Schrift im folgenden Jahre unterzog. 25. Miirz 1944: 
“ Begann mit einer Revision der Friedensschrift und entschloss mich, 
die Einleitung auszusparen, da sie das Wértchen ‘ich’ enthilt, dass 
im ganzen Aufruf nicht fungieren soll.” (Str, 494*) 1. Juli 1944: 
“Ich sehe noch einmal den Aufruf durch, nach meinem Grundsatz, 
dass man eine Arbeit nicht oft genug abschreiben kann.” (Str, 534) 


° Ernst Jiinger. Der Arbeiter. Herrschaft und Gestalt (Hamburg, 1932). 

1° Uber die Fahrt an die siidrussiche Front (Oktober 1942-Februar 1943) 
berichtet Jiinger in “ Kaukasische Aufzeichnungen” (Str, 193-270). Sie 
erfolgte natiirlich nicht nur zum Zwecke, “gewisse Korrekturen an der 
‘Gestalt des Arbeiters’” vorzunehmen. Obwohl das Tagebuch die klare 
Auskunft vorenthilt, darf man wohl annehmen, dass der Militirbefehlshaber 
Jiinger damit beauftragte, Genaueres iiber die strategische Lage und iiber 
die Stimmung im Offizierkorps in Erfahrung zu bringen. Jene Zeit bezeichnet 
den Wendepunkt des russischen Feldzuges: missgliickter Angriff auf Stalingrad 
—Vernichtung der 6. Armee (Generalfeldmarschall Paulus )—Riickverlegung 
der siidrussichen Front. Diese Annahme ist von Ernst Jiinger in einem 
Gespriich im Miirz 1958 bestitigt worden. 
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3, Juli 1944: “ Schaer ' zeigte mir auch die Aufnahme einer Schinder- 
hiitte von Nikopol ... Der Anblick bewegte mich zu einer Korrektur 
des Aufrufes.” (Str, 536*) Man kennt Jiinger als einen Autor, der 
sin Werk mit umsichtiger Griindlichkeit redigiert. Es ist nicht 
yerstiindlich, wie er die Fassung, deren Hinleitung er dann “ ausspart,” 
die er dann der Durchsicht und Korrektur unterwirft und der er 
schliesslich noch ein “ Geleit ” voransetzt (das allerdings klar datiert 
ist), als “ endgiiltig ” bezeichnen kann. Jiinger meint wahrscheinlich 
“endgiiltig ” hinsichtlich der Uberzeugungen und des Ideenganges. 
Das sollte man denn auch sagen, wenn man den argwoéhnischen oder 
defamierenden Gegnern (diese haben den Anstoss zur Klarstellung 
gegeben) keine Blésse geben will. 

General Speidel erachtete es fiir wichtig, dass die Friedensschrift 
“mu gegebener Zeit,” d. h. im Zuge des erfolgreichen Umsturzes 
veréffentlicht werde. Es wird daher berichtet, wann und wie das 
Manuskript in die Hiinde des Generals gelangte. “ Vorgeschichte ” 
titiert unter “ April 1944” eine Ausserung Speidels: “ Ernst Jiinger 
besucht mich des éfteren und bringt die Niederschrift des Friedens.” 
(p.2) “ Nachwort ” hingegen zitiert: “ Ernst Jiinger . . . tiberbrachte 
in den Maitagen seine fertiggestellte Friedensschrift ... (Speidel)” 
(DF, 84) Die Diskrepanz (April-Mai) liesse sich vielleicht so erkiren: 
dass der General im April die “ Niederschrift” und im Mai die 
“fertiggestellte Friedensschrift ” erhielt. Damit wiirde jedoch das 
Argument von der schon im vergangenen Herbst vorliegenden “ end- 
giltigen Fassung” hinfillig. Die Sache wird noch komplizierter, 
wenn man das Tagebuch einsieht. “ Speidel sandte mir einen Geheim- 
kurier, der das Manuskript des Aufrufes abholte.” (Str, 510) Das 
Datum ist der 1. Mai 1944. Man kénnte sich fiir Mai entscheiden, 
besonders auch, wenn man annehmen will, dass das “ Nachwort” 
(Mai) die “ Vorgeschichte” (April) richtigstellt—allerdings unter 
der Voraussetzung der Identitit von “ Niederschrift des Friedens ” 
und “ fertiggestellter Friedensschrift.” Speidel sagt nun aber, dass 
Jiinger die Schrift iiberbracht, und Jiinger, dass ein Bote sie abgeholt 
habe. Die Schwierigkeiten des Was and Wie lésen sich nur unter der 
Annahme, dass unter “ Niederschrift des Friedens,” “ fertiggestellter 
Friedennsschrift ” und “ Manuskript des Aufrufes ” drei verschiedene 
Fassungen zu verstehen sind. Doch diese reichlich phantastische 
Annahme liefe dem Hauptargument der Klarstellung, dass die “ end- 


“ Oberst Schaer, ein Bekannter Jiingers. Cf. Str, 536. 
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giiltige Fassung” bereits seit dem Herbst des vergangenen Jahres 
vorgelegen habe, zuwider. 

Schliesslich ergeben sich Schwierigkeiten hinsichtlich des Umlaufes 
der Friedensschrift vor ihrer Drucklegung. “ Vorgeschichte” und 
“ Nachwort ” zitieren Jiinger unter “ Miirz 1945”: “ Der Chef einer 
Panzerabteilung, Manfred Schwarz, lisst die Friedensschrift verviel- 
faltigen und auf der Fahrt nach Siiddeutschland im Lande ausstreuen, 
Das ist die Quelle der zahllosen Abschriften, die verbreitet sind,” 
(p. 2; DF, 87) Strahlungen notieren unter dem 3. April 1945: 
“Sodann ein Unteroffizier mit einem Brief von Manfred Schwarz, 
der ihn sandte, um von der Friedensschrift eine Kopie zu nehmen.” 
(Str, 640) Am Tag darauf: “ Nachmittags mit dem Unteroffizier 
die Abschrift des ‘ Friedens’ kollationiert. Er fuhr am Abend, nach- 
dem ich noch ein kurzes Vorwort [damit ist das “ Geleit ” gemeint] 
geschrieben hatte, mit zwei Exemplaren ab.” (Str, 642) Die Daten 
(Miarz-April) stimmen nicht iiberein, da angenommen werden muss, 
dass die Vervielfiltigungen aufgrund der Abschrift des Unteroffiziers 
erfolgten. 

Ein zwingender Beweis dafiir, dass es nach Uberzeugung und 
Ideengang des Verfassers nur eine Friedensschrift gibt, dass zwischen 
dem “ konstruktiven Friedensschema ” von 1941/42 und dem Aufruf 
von 1943/44 kein inhaltlicher Unterschied besteht, lisst sich, wie 
eingangs schon bemerkt, nicht fiihren. Dazu fehlen die eindeutig 
fixierten und datierten Unterlagen, besonders eben der Urfriede. 
Unter diesen Umstiinden konnten der Verfasser und der Bearbeiter 
der Entstehungsgeschichte freilich nichts anderes tun, als sich auf 
Ausserungen des Verfassers und seiner Bekannten stiitzen. Ein Ver- 
gleich dieser Ausserungen untereinander und mit Strahlungen ergibt 
Unklarheiten und Widerspriiche. Jiinger und seine Gewihrsminner 
haben sich wahrscheinlich auch auf ihr Gediichtnis verlassen miissen 
und sich dabei geirrt. Von deren Ausserungen haben Verfasser und 
Bearbeiter der Entstehungsgeschichte der Friedensschrift unzuling- 
lichen Gebrauch gemacht. 


University of Colorado GERHARD LOOSE 
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John Williams Clark, Early English: A Study of Old and Middle 
English (London: Andre Deutsch; Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, 
1957. 176 pp. $3.75). PROFESSOR Clark has written this vol- 
ume to supply “ both a prolegomenon and a supplement ” to grammars 
and to literary and linguistic histories of the Old and Middle English 
periods. He provides, for example, a more detailed comparative ana- 
lysis of specimens of Old, Middle and early Modern English trans- 
lations of the New Testament than conventional introductions or 
appendices to histories of the language provide. He goes into a 
lengthier explanation of how we know or surmise how Old English 
sounded. Supplementally, he discusses variations in LOE spelling, 
the salient features of OE handwriting, the problems of publication 
confronting Medieval manuscripts and the sources of errors therein. 
At times Professor Clark goes further than one might expect in 
such a book; in a long footnote, for example, he argues for assigning 
the value of [w], rather than the conventional [a:], to the long vowel 
in the Chaucerian pronunciation of such words as Aprill and bathed. 
The discussion of literature is perforce brief, but it manages to capture 
the flaver and quality of OE and ME literature. There is an average 
allotment of space to the formation of sounds and phonetic notation. 
More perfunctorily treated, because other books treat such subjects in 
detail, are Indo-European backgrounds, syntax, dialects, and foreign 
influence on the vocabulary. 

The most disturbing aspect of Professor Clark’s book is the absence 
of diagrams, drawings, and illustrations, especially in connection with 
the discussion of handwriting, runic letters, and manuscript appear- 
ance. The omission is undoubtedly for economic reasons, but that 
does not make it any easier for the reader, who has to follow the 
description of the épel rune, for example, as “an X with an inverted 
V surmounting it and thus forming a ‘ diamond’ with the top of the 
X,” or to read about variations in OE handwriting style without 
illustrations. In matters of content, a number of criticisms could be 
made. For example, it is unfortunate that the discussion of i/j umlaut 
hever uses the terms wmlaut or mutation, and that Professor Clark 
suggests, or seems to suggest, that it was the fronting of the interven- 
ing consonant that was really responsible for the mutation of the 
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preceding vowel, and not the following i or j. Again, Professor Clark 
assigns the change of OE [a:] to ME [9:], as in OE stan to ME ston, 
to the late 14th century, a change usually assigned, along with the 
lengthening of short vowels in open syllables, to the 12th or early 13th 
century. 

Despite these reservations, this “little book” should make good 
supplementary reading in courses on the history of the language, 


Queens College, Flushing, New York STANLEY B. GREENFIELD 


Eugene Edward Slaughter, Virtue According to Love—in Chaucer 
(New York: Bookman Associates, 1957. 272 pp. The bookman 
monograph series for modern language studies). THE assump- 
tions of this study are that there were two polar systems of love in 
the Middle Ages, first, a “ religio-philosophical ” system based on 
charity, and second an “ earthly ” system based on cupidity, and that 
medieval authors demonstrate either an adherance, sometimes waver- 
ing, to one or the other of them, or efforts to formulate compromises 
between them. The author describes the first system on the basis of 
a wide variety of rather miscellaneous sources—patristic, scholastic, 
and popular—and deduces the other system from a series of literary 
texts. He then discusses at some length (57 pp.) the theology of 
marriage. This is followed by a discussion of natural love, a concept 
found in Boethius and Alanus de Insulis. In Boethius there is said 
to be a “ latent exemption of procreation from moral responsibility,” 
and in Alanus a doctrine of a “middle way” so that God and the 
world may both be served. Under “ Subdivisions of Earthly Love and 
Virtue ” there is a conventional discussion of “ Courtly Love,” followed 
by some brief observations on courtesy and on marriage as @ com- 
promise. The afterthought in the title (—Jn Chaucer) is represented 
by an outline arranged as follows: I. Religio-Philosophical Virtues, 
Vices, and Sins; II. Earthly Virtues, Vices, and Sins; A. Courtly 
Love Virtues, Vices, and Sins; B. Heroic Virtues, Vices, and Sins; 
C. Syncretistic Virtues, Vices, and Sins. The works of Chaucer are 
indicated by titles under these headings, and after each title there is 
an outline usually under the headings Love Relations, Virtues, Vices 
and Sins. For example, the “ Vices and Sins” in “ The Complaint 
of Mars ” (II. A.) are “ Wikked tonges, jelosye, cruelte, bost, tyrannye, 
envye.” Other entries are sometimes more elaborate. 

The book is a dissertation, published, the author says, by virtue of 
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the fact that someone else published excerpts from it without acknowl- 
edgement. Your reviewer has not investigated this claim because he 
does not think it relevant. As a dissertation it shows a very wide 
range of reading and is to be commended on that account. But the 
materials are not well organized and brought to bear specifically on 
literary problems. In particular, a great many scholastic distinctions 
are adduced which are not brought to bear on anything. It is difficult 
to see how the outline at the end contributes anything to our knowledge 
of Chaucer, and it is to be regretted that the author did not take the 
time to condense and point up his background material and elaborate 
his discussion of Chaucer before printing his work. The source 
materials are sometimes treated very superficially, and a great deal 
of evidence is quoted either out of context or without sufficient atten- 
tion to the implications of the context. In particular, the discussion of 
natural love shows an inadequate understanding of commonplace medi- 
eval conceptions of the subject. Finally, although there are many who 
will agree with the author’s general conclusions, it is to be doubted 
that Chaucer felt himself oscillating between two systems of any kind. 
There are two loves, two lineages, two kinds of wisdom, and, at least 
by implication, two kinds of virtue in the New Testament; but this 
does not mean that there are two “ systems ” in it. And two “ systems ” 
do not develop when the various pairs in the New Testament are 
elaborated in the Middle Ages. To assume that they do simply because 
it is conventional to say that they do, and then to read the assumption 
into a series of literary texts is not to shed much light on those texts. 


Princeton University D. W. ROBERTSON, JR. 


Kenneth Muir, Shakespeare’s Sources (London: Methuen, 1957. 
Vol. I, xii + 267 pp.). Geoffrey Bullough, ed., Narrative and 
Dramatic Sources of Shakespeare, Vol. I: Early Comedies, Poems, 
Romeo and Juliet (New York: Columbia Univ. Press; London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. xx +532 pp. $7.50). PRO- 
FESSOR Muir’s book is a corpus variorum of all that has been 
thought and said about Shakespeare’s “ borrowings ” plus an under- 
standable number of critical observations that slip in while the 
back door is open. Professor Bullough’s book, the first of five, 
is a carefully edited library of all the major texts that Shakespeare 
is thought to have read before he wrote his plays. Both compilers 
demonstrate the current British trend in literary studies toward 
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the exact and the positive, toward flatly historical or coldly textug| 
exercises which have ever been safe havens for cautious acedemie 
anchorage. It is, consequently, an auspicious, or, perhaps, simply 
an opportune moment to inquire into the value of source studies, 
and to ask why the exercise was ever invented at all. Various school 
teachers, most of them now dead, have instructed their compeers 
on how and how not to snuffle out sources, but the question of why 
it is done at all seldom comes up. 


Professor Muir, who has read all the source-hunters, who is, in ' 


fact, an able man with a source himself, and who has surrounded him- 
self with a group of brisk younger source hunters, has now gathered 
all of this literary spoor into neat packages for each Shakespearian 
play; yet even Professor Muir, when he looks along the toothy heads 
on the walls of his trophy rooms, is seriously troubled with doubts. 
It is, he says, “no substitute for criticism.” The sources “ throw 
relatively little light on the finished plays,” though sometimes they 
help in the interpretation of a disputed passage and sometimes, when 
Shakespeare deviates from his known source, we may ask questions 
(as, indeed, we should) that lead “to a true interpretation of the 
play.” But source study like the worship of Baal may be justified by 
its priesthood. “ Anything which throws light, however dim, on 
Shakespeare’s craftsmanship or on his methods of composition is not 
without interest, and stands in no need of defence.” Is this feint with 
a broken fist just for Shakespearians? Does it apply to Miltonians? 
Chaucerians? Keatsians? Stephen Duckians? Then, too, there is a 
horrid knocking at the gate and the door opens on an unhappy 
question. Has the study of Shakespearian sources ever done, even 
dimly, any of these things that Professor Muir says it does? When | 
have read any of the chapters that Professor Muir has patted together 
out of the source-hunters’ crumbs, do I really understand Shakespeare’s 
craftsmanship or his methods? 

I am afraid that the honest—not the pedants’—answer to this 
question has got to be negative; but, in one respect, I have long 
agreed with Professor Muir’s dicta. Whenever a man of letters fails 
to follow a source, the value is immense. The artistic worth of sources 
dwells in their violation. A source is history, and history is what the 
artist throws away. He separates himself from history when he is 
being an artist. It is for this reason that something called literary 
history is so silly. One word destroys the other. The condition of the 
violator of history should be clearly understood, because, I expect, 
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that the average source sniffer, the smiling exhibiter of material, stoff, 
usw., has, unconsciously perhaps, an anti-artistic purpose. It is a 
way in which one can show that men of letters are almost as im- 
potently unoriginal as scholars. Shakespearians, under various patron- 
izing disguises, have long been happy to spread out their learning at 
Shakespeare’s expense, permitting him, all the while, to exhibit his 
lack of originality through them. They can by this delightful process 
end up on the floor together; william shakespeare = PROFESSOR 
FINGERFERTIGKEIT. Let us see what the congregation of sources 
gathered by Professor Muir about The Winter’s Tale tell us about 
Shakespeare’s craft. 

As schoolboys most of us were informed that Shakespeare read 
Greene’s Pandosto and wrote this play. In due course, we read 
Pandosto and found that essentially it has almost nothing to do with 
The Winter’s Tale, that Shakespeare turned the human philosophy of 
the original tale upside down and violated it. But Professor Muir 
adds further exposition. The boat in which Greene’s Fawnia embarked 
probably sailed into The Tempest (score against Shakespeare), 
one piece of Greene prose got translated into Shakespeare verse (score 
for Shakespeare), several Greene proses got obliquely translated 
into Shakespeare verse (tie score), there is, if you insist on it, a 
seacoast of Bohemia and a lion-bitten child (tace ursus) in Ford’s 
History of Parismus (score for Professor Muir), further fecundat- 
ing crumbs may be found in Sabie’s Fishermans Tale, Flora’s 
Fortune, Amadis of Gaul, Pettie, Ovid, usw. (score, Mr. Honigmann). 
What do I now know about Shakespeare’s craftsmanship? What do 
I know about his method? My only regret is that he had no one better 
to read than Sabie, a sour rimer if there ever was one. I still do not 
know why Shakespeare violated his major source. 

If I look at the return of Cleomenes and Dion in the beginning of 
Act Three, I may get somewhere. The source-sniffers never have done 
much with this section. The fine ear of Furness was troubled by the 
“ear-deafening voice o’ the oracle.” Could it have its source in 
Greene’s meager “ loude voice?” The implication is that Shakespeare 
could not copy what he read. “ The authority,” says Mr. Honigmann, 
who is cited by Professor Muir, “the authority (italics mine) may 
have been Sabie,” who improved on Greene’s “ loude voice,” replacing 
it with “thundering voyces.” There’s craftsmanship at its best, I 
suppose, but, then I rather fancy the whole scene and “ Master 
William’s borrowed plumes,” as the source-hunters usually put it do 
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not tickle me. Since [I cannot get excited about Shakespeare’; 
geographical blunders (which require Ptolemy, Pausanius, etc.), | 
expect that if he knew anything about going to Apollo’s oracle he 
had to read about it in Plutarch’s Cessation. When I reread this essay 
in the Moralia, I discover that the air was not “ delicate ” but rather 
bad, that “ fertile” is hardly the right word, that the procession and 
ceremony were rather tawdry, and that the “ voice of the oracle ” was 
anything but “ Jove’s thunder.” From Plutarch I get the impression 
that going to the oracle was not unlike attending a shabby seance in 
a dingy kitchen parlor. In other words Shakespeare did not copy it 
straight. The reason is plain. The return from the oracle is the navel 
stone of the play. All depends on it; it is the voice of generation 
shouting in chaos. Splendour and reverence must adorn it. This text, 
too, like that of Greene’s must be turned upsidedown to make poetry. 

But sometimes, instead of sweeping together the crumbs (the basis 
of Professor Muir’s “ multiple source” doctrine), which often only 
shows that the grand genius has a great memory for bad literature; 
and at other times, either that the source hunter has no imagi- 
nation or has not read widely enough to know common analogues when 
he sees them, it might help to see how the mind of the imaginative 
man, not the factual man, participates, consciously or unconsciously, 
in the vast treasury of human poetic recollection. Professor Muir helps 
me immensely at this point by pointing to the violet passage in 
Hamlet (V, i, 262-4) and telling me that it was long thought to be 
based on Persius (I, 39-40) and that Professor Baldwin had discovered 
that the Latin quote was made “ available ” in a footnote to Mantuan. 
We have long known that Shakespeare knew Mantuan; argal.... 

It’s a sad fact, but Persius’ “nune non e tumulo fortunataque 
favilla/nascentur violae, “ especially in context, which I hope is the 
way Shakespeare read it, is not the same as Laertes’ 

Lay her i’ the earth, 


And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring. 


There are violets and there are tombs in both passages; there is some- 
thing culturally in common though two thousand years intervene, but 
neither poet is trying for the same effect. The violet, too, seems to have 
a floral kinship with Ophelia, because this is the third time in the 
tragedy that the girl and the flower meet in a metaphor. Earlier in 
the play, when Laertes was lecturing Ophelia on her foolish and 
impractical love for Hamlet, he says, “ Hold it... . 
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A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 
The perfume and suppliance of a minute; 
No more.” 


Again in mid-tragedy, Ophelia, a deranged Proserpine, sighs, “ I 
vould give you some violets,/ But they wither’d all when my father 
died.” Violets, then, seem to get associated in the caverns of Shake- 
speare’s imagination with young girls, with first love, with the coming 
of death. I do not think that all of this came about through “ borrow- 
ing”; in fact, it is all such a familiar part of the total poetic memory, 
or of a poetic habit of combination, that “immediate authority,” 
“yltimate source,” etc. does not at all matter. We no not need 
Persius, even in a footnote to Mantuan ; we simply need every first rate 
poetic text ever written. 

If we go to the poets among the Greeks, we learn that it is with a 
eronet of violets that Aphrodite, she who lies in the waters like a 
lily among violets,’ is crowned.” It is, perhaps, because the Lady of 
(yprus cherished this flower that it was properly made a symbol 
of youthful love. Daphnis and Chloé in the first spring of devotion 
make violet wreaths of their affection,? and in a more sophisticated 
gason the rifled, but not bitter, Propertius reminds the golden 
(ynthia that formerly young men wooed their sweethearts with simple 
gifts, with small bunches of violets carried in the hand: “ nunc violas 
tondere manu” (3 13, 29). But love and young girls go quickly and 
this is what Theocritius has in mind when he finds synonyms for 
brevity in roses, lilies, snow, young girls, and violets: “xai 76 tov 
xalov éorw év elapt, Kai tayv yypa” (23, 27-32). To add to the burden 
of the metaphor, Vergil’s dead Pallas lies on his bier at the end of the 
Aeneid like “a flower plucked by a maiden’s finger, either a soft violet 
wa drooping hyacinth” (2, 67-71) ; whereas Hyacinth, dead by the 
envious drift of Apollo’s discus, droops like “a violet with a broken 
stem.” 4 

But a floral myth, a myth of life that was always strong in Shake- 
speare’s mind and that establishes the artistic center of The Winter’s 
Tale, is shrewdly connected with the flower. Near the Lake of Pergus 
are fields where spring never fails. Here Proserpine rejoiced with 
her heedless companions and gathered lilies and violets. “ Et aut 
violas, aut candida lilia carpit.”* These are the flowers of love and 


*Homer, Hymns, 2, 18. 
* Anacreontics, 51, 20-2. * Met., 10, 190-3. 
*Longus, 3, 12. ® Tbid., 5, 391-3. 
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innocence that she let fall from “Dis’s waggon”: violets “dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes / Or Cytherea’s breath.” With 
the myth of Proserpine, the violet becomes almost a little emblem oj 
life, for where it is never found or grows no longer are stones, 
sterility, and silence. The once fertile plains reveal in their barrenness 
the death of Daphnis: “Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso 
carduus et spinis surgit acutis.” * So in both the pagan and Christian 
worlds, one remembers during the Days of the Violet both the dead 
whom one knew and the transitoriness of all things pleasantly human. 
The first aspect of this recollection comes plain in the Christian verses 
of Prudentius: 


Nos tecta fovebimus ossa 
violis et fronde frequenti 
titulumque et frigida saxa 
liquido spargemus odore.’ 


7 Cathermerinon, 10, 169-72. 


We may now stand at the grave of Ophelia and read the lines from 
Persius that Steevens sniffed out so many years ago. They are 
certainly not part of “a multiple source.” Shakespeare “ borrowed” 
them in the same way that he borrowed the air he breathed, the light 
that entered his eyes, and the blood in his veins. The wonder is that 
both poets, the great Englishman and the third-rate Roman, were 
affected by the same image and this wonder should possess us and 
heighten our distaste for this whole sorry process of sniffing. The 
figure has a richness that had lasted for two thousand years, and 
though the Shakespearian image is not even made “ dimly ” plain by 
this knowledge; it is, I hope, made more emphatic and elegant. 
Shakespeare is not made unoriginal but part of a noble procession 
in which Sabie does not march. He becomes a choral sharer in the 
shapening imagination of the race of man. The scholar, who simply 
turns the pages and points, need not apologize for his bad conscience 
when he is sensitive enough to know that he should have one. 

Professor Bullough’s project avoids, by printing the full texts of the 
major “sources” much of the bad strategy implied in Professor 
Muir’s compendium. We get in the process a small Elizabethan library 
that is hard to come by in its original form or in one of the now 
battered nineteenth century reprints. The prefaces to each nest of 
sources and analogues is more orderly than any of Professor Muir's 
chapters, but the two works naturally duplicate each other. Yet here 


* Nelogues, 5, 38-9. 
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also, while it is interesting to have this tool, one must move with 
caution. The three sections from Golding’s Ovid which are standardly 
mentioned as necessary for the understanding of Venus and Adonts 
are without value for a knowledge of real craft and method. To 
understand this, in fact, to understand the poem, we shall have to look 


at other things. 


The Johns Hopkins Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


Lawrence D. Stewart, John Scott of Amwell (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1956. xi-+ 236 pp. $3.50). 
THE subject of Mr. Stewart’s study is “an eighteenth-century figure 
who is today all but completely forgotten,” and who is remembered 
primarily by students of the period as the Quaker poet whose life 
Johnson almost immortalized in his collection, had he lived to fulfill 
the engagement. In his own day, however, John Scott of Amwell was 
widely known and respected both for his humanitarian endeavors and 
for his literary efforts. His circle of friends included such eminent 
men as Johnson and Boswell, James Beattie, Sir William Jones, 
Joseph Warton, and a host of lesser literary figures. Devout if some- 
what unorthodox in his religion, Scott was a Quaker liberal who 
engaged in diverse areas of thought and action: he compiled and 
criticized the existing highway and turnpike laws; he wrote a signifi- 
cant essay analyzing the causes for the wretched conditions of the 
poor and the vagrant; and in two noteworthy pamphlets he attacked 
the political views of Dr. Johnson. Among other pursuits, he was 
active in exposing the Rowley forgeries, and, not his least achievement 
for his contemporaries, he was the owner of extensive gardens and an 
expensive grotto. 

For the student of the transition from Augustan to Romantic 
literary modes, however, Mr. Stewart’s discussion of Scott’s verse 
and criticism is of particular interest. The bulk of that verse is 
descriptive and didactic and for the most part is written in traditional 
Augustan genres and verse forms. About the overall worth of this 
verse Mr. Stewart is under no illusions, for as a poet Scott “ began 
and ended in convention” (p. 158). Even in Scott’s best effort, 
“Amwell: A Descriptive Poem,” we have much of “ Plenty’s horn,” 
“Health propitious,” “vapours chill,” and the like. Like other poets 
of his day “he had difficulty in deciding whether minute details and 
particulars were as important as a more universal and superficial 
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view ” (p. 107). Still, in some lines in “ Amwell” and in a few odes 
and rural poems, Scott was moving toward a ccncreteness in image 
and a peculiarly personal style which were to mark the Romantic 
idiom in poetry. 

In his criticism as in his verse Scott adhered to a theory of 
“ classical simplicity,” a theory which deprecated ornateness in subject 
and language. “The favourite authors in every language,” Beattie 
had declared, “are the simplest. They have nothing but what is 
necessary or useful... .” On these grounds Scott’s Critical Essays 
(1785) praises the naturalness of Thomson and deplores the mythologi- 
cal excrescences in Lycidas and Windsor Forest. Everywhere in these 
essays his insistence is upon naturalness and simplicity of language; 
and it is significant that while at Cambridge the young Wordsworth 
read these essays with great care. 

In many ways—in his religious, social, and political interests, and 
in his poetry and criticism—Scott typifies the period between 1765 
and 1798. It is an exaggeration, however, to say as Mr. Stewart does 
that “to know the man is to know the age.” Particularly in poetry 
and criticism, Scott’s sensibility was not a fine one, and he was for 
the most part mining veins which were nearly exhausted. Still, this 
study of Scott is careful, restrained, and revealing, and eventually it 
will be on the bases of a number of such studies that literary historians 
can be more precise in characterizing this period as a transition 
between major literary movements or as a literary period in its 
own right. 


Ohio State University ALBERT J. KUHN 


W. J. B. Owen, Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyrical Ballads (Copen- 
hagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1957. 202 pp. Anglistica, 9). 
UNLESS we distinguish between the “objective and ‘ mimetic’ 
approach of the 1800 text ” and “the more subjective and ‘ expressive’ 
approach of the 1802 additions,” the significance of Wordsworth’s 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads must remain relatively obscure. 
“In this disunity lies the significance of the Preface as a whole,” 
Professor Owen contends (pp. 108-9), for in the 1800 text “ the poet 
sets out to represent the characters and actions of rustics, and to 
imitate . . . their language as accurately as possible.” The rustic 
embodies the norm of human conduct; his speech embodies the norm 
of human speech. “ With such a model ready to his hand, the poet’s 
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own character and feeling are indifferent in the making of his poetry, 
so long as his poem mirrors with more or less accuracy the actions and 
speech of the rustic.” Thus, the 1800 version describes the poet as 
an artificer, and “his poem is an artifact.” In the interpolation of 
1802, seemingly, the poet himself represents the norm of human 
conduct, his own feelings, his own character, his own speech determine 
the poetic experience (pp. 103-4). 

Unfortunately, despite his painstaking analysis of the earlier and 
later texts, Professor Owen fails to be convincing and manages to shed 
little light upon Wordsworth’s “trailing clouds of glory.” In part, 
this is due to a clumsiness of organization. The 20-page Preface and 
4-page Appendix are reproduced as separate texts, but they are 
preceded by an unwieldy 100-page Introduction, as well as a Table 
of Abbreviations, a Table of Contents, and a Preface. The two texts 
are then followed by a gargantuan tail: a record of verbal variants 
between 1800 and 1850, a Commentary on the Preface, a Commentary 
on the Preface, a Commentary on the Appendix, the text of the 
1798 Advertisement, a Commentary on that Advertisement, and an 
Index. If a variorum edition of the Preface is essential (and the 
argument scarcely sustains this need, since the 1802 interpolation 
appears as the only major revision), then it is to be lamented that a 
list of variants, together with the appropriate commentary, was not 
placed in close proximity to the original text or integrated with it in 
some manner. 

Difficulties emanate no less from analytic techniques than from 
organization. Though Owen appears to be operating within the Words- 
worthian context, he frequently manages to superimpose his own 
terminology and values upon the poet with resultant confusion. 
Wordsworth’s concept about the influence of natural objects upon 
character is explored, but before long it is abandoned, for “ [modern] 
civilization has, regrettably, spoiled the notion of a... rigid paral- 
lelism, between character and environment” (p. 18). The idea of 
permanence, as associated with the rustic, is colored by Owen’s as- 
sumption that Wordsworth had “a limited view of history,” since 
today’s scientist is replacing the rustic in supplying our more per- 
manent needs (p. 19). Similarly, Wordsworth’s notion about perman- 
ence of language recedes before Owen’s vision that semantic truths, 
available to us now in the OZD, might have made the task of definition 
“slightly less formidable ” for the nineteenth-century poet (p. 22). 
The reader has every right to suspect the objectivity of Owen’s analytic 
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procedure. Comprehension, which ought to precede judgment in any 
search for “truth,” clearly demands a rigid analysis within Words. 
worth’s own framework. 

If we examine the larger framework offered by both versions of the 
Preface, as Professor Owen suggests, then their equal insistence upon 
a subtle relationship between “subject” and “object” cannot be 
overlooked. This Kantian distinction, so crucial to Owen’s inter. 
pretation, is never really sustained within Wordsworth’s context. On 
the contrary, the creative act is both imitative and expressive simul- 
taneously, and Wordsworth’s intent is to consider “man and the 
objects that surround him as acting and re-acting upon each other.” 
This is true, not only for the two versions of the Preface, but for the 
larger context of the poetry as well. Though the argument is not 
entirely pellucid in the Preface, it is reasonably clear. From the 
beginning the poet announces his intention of revealing “ how far, 
by fitting to metrical arrangement a selection of the real language of 
men in a state of vivid sensation, that sort of pleasure and that 
quantity of pleasure may be imparted.” The 1800 version scrutinizes 
“the principal objects” of imitation (“humble and rustic life,” 
“situations from common life”), but it also examines the manner of 
imitation (“emotion recollected in tranquillity,” the “selection of 
language,” the “ colouring of imagination ”). The 1802 interprolation 
clearly relates this process to the poetic aim or end, “ the necessity of 
giving immediate pleasure.” 

Pleasure, of course, is no mere hedonism in Wordsworth. It propa- 
gates sympathy, fellow-feeling and love; it partakes of knowledge and 
reason (of the “ Wisdom and Spirit of the universe,” of “ Reason in 
her most exalted mood,” as the same concept is expanded in the 
Prelude). To arrive at this pleasurable end, the poet chooses incidents 
and situations, especially those which give rise to powerful feelings. 
But perception is only half the poetic act. The second half is creative, 
achieved during a state of tranquillity, when the sympathetic imagina- 
tion is projected over these objects and events so that “the primary 
laws of our nature” can be realized. Like the infant who is “ the 
first / Poetic spirit of human life,” the poet is “creator and receiver 
both ” (Prelude, II, 258-61). He is concerned, not only with sensorial 
impressions “ Of eye, and ear ” in the objective world, but rather with 
“both what they half-create, / And what perceive.” It is only “ with 
an eye made quiet by the power / Of harmony, and the deep power of 
joy, [that] / We see into the life of things” (Tintern Abbey, 47-9). 
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In as slight a poem as “ I wandered lonely as a cloud,” Wordsworth’s 
poetic is most lucidly expressed, for the initial perception of daffodils 
in the phenomenological world offers only half the experience. The 
true value of external nature emerges only when the “inward eye” 
replaces the outer, when the creative imagination deposes the empirical 
impression ; only then do higher values emerge, when the * heart with 
pleasure fills, / And dances with the daffodils.” 

Clearly, we encounter with Wordsworth, if we examine him within 
his own context, no simple distinction between object and subject, 
between imitation and expression. There is rather, as Wordsworth 
himself would concede, “a dark inscrutable workmanship” here in 
Professor Owen’s monograph, one that fails to reconcile these dis- 
cordant elements. 


Antioch College M. A. GOLDBERG 


John Clive, Scotch Reviewers: The Edinburgh Review, 1802-1815 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1957. 224 pp. $5.00). 
IN his preface Professor Clive notes the hazards of writing about 
periodical literature and modestly proposes that if his chapters based 
on an intensive analysis of the Edinburgh Review’s first fifty numbers, 
“succeed in throwing some light on its origins, its editor and its 
editorial problems, and its chief contributors and their views on 
matters political, social and economic, literary, and historical, they will 
have achieved their object.” With one possible exception, which will 
be discussed below, within these wisely chosen limits the author has 
amply fulfilled his objectives. He has breathed life into the dusty 
historical past by making good use of pamphlets, of private letters, 
and of contemporary background material. He never allows his reader 
to forget that the Edinburgh Review was the flesh-and-blood creation 
of individuals and that each number was loaded with explosive issues 
that intimately touched the daily lives of its thousands of readers. He 
has expert command of the larger and often intricate political and 
economic background against which the drama of the Edinburgh 
Review was unrolled. 

A first chapter retells in general terms of the emergence of the 
Edinburgh Review from the then provincial but intellectually stimu- 
lating society of the Scottish capital city where four poor but bright 
young men (three of them lawyers) who had time on their hands and 
some dissatisfaction with their lots entered into a project which 
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promised them amusement and diversion. Not even the most sanguine 
among them could have foreseen the greatness of the first triumph, 
any more than they could have imagined the subsequent long anj 
successful career of the Review. The sensation of the first number lay 
“in a method of presentation combining cleverness, wit and an impres- 
sion of omniscience with an aptitude of literary demolition.” Whig. 
gism was also as much a hallmark of the first number as its aggressive. 
ness, and to the end neither the one nor the other changed. Later 
chapters are entitled: “ Francis Jeffrey: An Editor and His Problems,” 
“The Whig Party and the Edinburgh Reviewers,” “The Politics of 
the Edinburgh Review,” “Classical Economics and the Middling 
Classes,” “The Little Gilded Closet,” “‘ Rude and Refined!’” An 
appendix unsnarls the tangled problem of the sequence of events and 
the personalities involved in the founding of the Edinburgh Review. 
The final word appears to have been said on this enigmatical topic. 

In his chapter on Francis Jeffrey, the author broadly lays the 
grounds for an understanding of his subsequent analyses of editorial 
policies. We see Jeffrey through the eyes of his contemporaries who 
recognize along with his touch of genius, his glibness in conversation 
and cocksureness in matters intellectual, his iconoclastic propensities, 
and his self-admitted asperity. We are told that the acidulous tone 
of the Review “ was in great part due as much to Jeffrey’s intellectual 
and psychological hypersensitivity to the ludicrous as it was to the 
profitable connection between vituperation and good business.” Jeffrey 
revised the contributions of others, livened up dull reviews, expunged 
impudent passages, and guarded the Revtew’s political position. 
Although he frequently consulted with others, Jeffrey was the real 
authority. 

Chapters treating of the political, economic, and cultural concerns 
of the reviewers and their Review make up the bulk of Professor 
Clive’s volume. The Edinburgh Review is seen as playing the role 
of reformer in calling for the abolition of the slave trade and in 
supporting Catholic Emancipation, the liberal philosophies of the 
French Revolution, and friendship with the United States. However, 
Jeffrey, always very sensitive to adverse reaction, toned down the 
Review as time went on and though still continuing to advocate earlier 
proposals, followed the more respectable Whigs in their moderate 
regression. The author reminds us that there was “something very 
prim and old-maidish about Jeffrey’s politics,” for although the 
Edinburgh Reviewer believed that the people had certain legitimate 
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grievances calling for certain salutary changes, he had not the 
slightest desire to end the predominance of the power of the landed 
gentry or to institute democracy. In economic theory the Review 
championed Adam Smith and his doctrines, extolled the advantages 
of free trade, and opposed the existing poor laws. It tended to accept 
as inevitable a class of degraded laborers in all industrial society, 
though it felt that the ‘ lower orders ’ should be treated with sympathy. 
It critized the country gentry as ignorant and backward, the aristocracy 
as idle and lacking in moral fibre. It was for the ‘ Middling Classes ’"— 
the honest shopkeepers and industrious tradesmen—that the Review 
reserved its greatest encomia. Professor Clive interestingly identifies 
in the Review’s combination of classical economics and high seriousness 
with the praise of virtue, industry, and middle class morality an early 
crystallization of the ‘ Victorian ’ ethos. 

Though the pages of the Edinburgh Review were copiously given to 
the criticism of literature as well as of politics (Jeffrey once told 
Scott that the Review had but two legs to stand on—Literature and 
Politics), the author devotes but a single chapter (a slight one of 
fifteen pages) to Jeffrey as a literary critic. His explanation is that 
the Review’s attitude towards the romantic poets has been repeatedly 
and exhaustively treated. This is undoubtedly so, though the full and 
judicious account of Jeffrey as a literary critic has yet to be written. 
Be that as it may, Professor Clive contents himself in this chapter 
largely with probing the perplexing question of Jeffrey’s critical 
double standard. He begins by presenting a brief survey of recent 
scholarly views concerning the problem of Jeffrey’s hostility towards 
the Lake School. Taking a cue from Jeffrey’s own method, he sets 
up five schools of thought on Jeffrey: (1) those who saw him as a 
neo-classical survival of the eighteenth century; (2) those who apply 
other special labels to him—e. g. “ fault-finder,” “ intellectualist ” ; 
(3) those who see him as a moderate, a relaxed neo-classicist; (4) 
those who are not as much concerned with seeing Jeffrey as he was as 
with showing that he was always right; and (5) those who regard 
Jeffrey less as a literary critic than as a prosecutor. To these five 
schools, and chiefly in rebuttal to the proponents of the fifth school, 
who see a basic insincerity in Jeffrey’s criticism, Professor Clive adds 
his own school of thought. He admits that there are documents that 
support the accusations of Jeffrey’s insincerity. However, he offers 
an early letter of Jeffrey’s (hitherto unpublished) in which the 
Edinburgh Reviewer adumbrates a double standard in judging poetry 
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—i.e., that the same poetry may be criticized in different ways from 
the personal and the public standpoint. Jeffrey claimed that 
the critic who came before the public had a moral responsibility to 
protect his readers (particularly the middle classes); his ‘task, 
therefore, was to judge poetry by its successful appeal to universal 
associations. He felt that there was no reason, however, why he should 
not follow his individual bent in his personal tastes. Thus, suggests 
Professor Clive, there was no real contradiction in Jeffrey’s shedding 
tears over Wordsworth’s poems and at the same time ridiculing him 
in the Review. Jeffrey, it appears, was a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, a Pagliaccio, a schizophrenic among literary critics. 

Suppose that one accepts Professor Clive’s explanation and gives 
Jeffrey all credit for an intial intention to fulfill some kind of public 
moral responsibility ; it is still difficult to relieve him from the charge 
of insincerity. A solid body of evidence has been presented by other 
scholars to show that in his editorial policies Jeffrey’s love of popu- 
larity and gain led him to personal vindictiveness, duplicity, downright 
dishonesty, and partisanship. He often ridiculed the Lake Poets, for 
example, for the mere sake of popular display and the consequent 
increase of sales; while, at the same time, he overpraised the writings 
of his friends. The review of the Isle of Palms he sent to his friend 
Wilson in manuscript with an offer to omit anything that might be 
offensive. But whenever Wordsworth came forth with a new work, 
Jeffrey became deliberately malicious and cruel. When one observes 
such maneuvers, and not a few others of a like nature, it becomes 
difficult to accept at face value, as Professor Clive does, Jeffrey’s 
guileless explanation of his critical double standard. 

Taken as a whole, Professor Clive’s Scotch Reviewers is a solid con- 
tribution to the history of ideas in early nineteenth century political, 
social, and economic thought. It is only when the author moves out of 
his field (he is primarily an historian) into dealing with the literary 
aspects of his subject that he indulges in some special pleading or 
reveals some limitations in critical catholicity. It is disturbing to read 
in an otherwise generally mature scholarly work that “ the sort of thing 
we ‘know’ as romanticism is vague longings, mountains and water- 
falls, long-haired ladies, and people like Edgar Allen Poe.” 


Indiana University RUSSELL NOYES 
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Edward H. Davidson, Poe: A Critical Study (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press (The Belknap Press), 1957. xiv + 296 pp. 
$4.75). PROFESSOR Davidson calls this work “a philosophic 
inquiry into the mind and writings of Edgar Allan Poe,” and this is 
precisely what it is. One great task of criticism, the judicial assess- 
ment of qualities or defects of literary work, is rarely attempted in the 
book. Another task, perhaps more important in Poe’s case, is accom- 
plished with astonishing results. Poe’s “elaborate masquerades ” have 
been penetrated, and the “ real ” subject matter of his poems and tales 
has been laid bare. Such a penetration is necessary, according to 
Professor Davidson, because “ Poe regularly practiced the subterfuge 
of concealing himself and his subject.” 

How, then, has Professor Davidson managed to discern the steady 
light of communicable ideas in the deceptive coruscations of Poe’s 
language? He has, in his own words, interpreted Poe’s works 
“according to two critical theorems: . . . ‘ Romantic idealism’... 
and a nineteenth and twentieth-century philosophy of aesthetics and 
symbolism. . . .” However, the danger inherent in such an approach 
is that it might launch an inquiry that floats free over the entire 
cosmos of European and American romanticism and never comes to 
ground solidly in the context of Poe’s own work. In spite of my 
admiration for Professor Davidson’s achievement, I cannot say that 
he has entirely escaped this danger. Nor has he completely evaded the 
attendant peril of forcing the material to support a consistent phi- 
losophic interpretation. For instance, we are told (p. 60) that Poe 
made a tripartite division of the human faculties into the Heart, the 
Imagination, and the Intellect, with the Imagination acting as “ the 
second or mediating faculty . . . between the other two.” A note 
refers us to the passage in “ The Philosophy of Composition ” in which 
Poe designates Beauty as the province of the poem and outlaws passion 
and truth. Yet Poe says nothing at all in this passage about the 
function of the imagination. However, everyone remembers the 
passage in “ The Poetic Principle ” in which Poe divides “ the world 
of mind ” into the Pure Intellect, the Taste, and the Moral Sense, 
indicating that the Taste, in addition to its own peculiar function, 
mediates between the other two faculties. Has Professor Davidson 
arbitrarily combined these two passages in his interpretation, sub- 
stituting the Heart for the Moral Sense and the Imagination for the 
Taste simply to make the Coleridgean provenance obvious? Poe’s 
terminology is confusing, but it is doubtful whether the Taste, the 
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passive “inner sense” that receives impressions of beauty, can 
freely equated with the Coleridgean imagination and its “ esemplastic 
function.” 

I have dwelt upon the statement above because it illustrates , 
peculiar difficulty in the method of this study that appears in the 
treatment of the poems and the tales as well as in the investigation of 
Poe’s formally stated ideas. One is hard put to locate in the actual 
text some of the meanings Professor Davidson adduces, even when he 
quotes lengthy passages in support. And sometimes words, phrases, 
or even lines that seem to fight against the interpretation are ignored, 
However, it is unfair to consider these interpretations of the phi- 
losophical import of the poems and tales as conventional explications. 
What we have instead of textual analysis is a definition of the primary 
direction of Poe’s mind. He, like many other romantic poets (one 
might say most poets since the seventeenth century), sought to bridge 
the gap between subject and object, mind and matter, the artist and 
his material. Poe, claims Professor Davidson, “ acknowledged this 
fracture, the Cartesian dualism, and yet aimed to resolve some con- 
prehensible and knowable design.” Consequently in his creative work 
“ Poe sent his imagination on a series of journeys which were mean: 
and acts of conquest of the mind over the material world.” 

Professor Davidson has distinguished support in this interpretation. 
The journey motif has been examined by Patrick Quinn in his recent 
The French Face of Edgar Poe; and Poe’s attempt to force the 
imagination to perform a “God-like” act of creativity has been 
analyzed in Allen Tate’s brilliant essay, “'The Angelic Imagination.” 
The debt to Mr. Tate seems especially heavy, and though Professor 
Davidson explores a much greater area than does Mr. Tate, his final 
criticism of Poe’s tragic attempt amounts to the same thing: Poe's 
imagination is suicidal; its operation is remote from the world of 
experience, the sensible world, and finally, having “ pulverized” 
nature, it has nothing to contemplate except itself. 

Yet to point out a rather obvious debt is not to deprecate the 
value of Professor Davidson’s book. More than anyone else to date, he 
has managed to show the relationship of Poe’s ideas to that complex 
of attitudes and thought we call Romanticism. Even though his inter- 
pretations sometimes seem to force Poe’s writings into the strait jacket 
of preconceived idea, it is safe to say that no future critic of Poe will 
be able to neglect this work. 


University of Kentucky ROBERT D. JACOBS 
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William A. Jamison, Arnold and the Romantics (Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1958. 167 pp. Anglistica, 10). IN Arnold 
ind the Romantics, Mr. Jamison has undertaken “ to evaluate Arnold’s 
powers as a critic of literature by examining his judgment of the five 
major English Romantic poets (in the order in which Arnold ranked 
them), especially in relation to the critical thought of his age” (pp. 
)-6). In addition, therefore, to chapters on Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, 
Shelley, and Coleridge, and a brief conclusion, there are an intro- 
ductory chapter on “ Arnold and Early Victorian Poetic Theory” 
and an appendix entitled “ Arnold and Goethe on Byron.” 

The result is a book of uneven value. The introductory chapter 
may have been necessary since part of the author’s purpose was to 
judge Arnold “especially in relation to the critical thought of his 
age”; but it must strike those familiar with Alba Warren’s English 
Poetic Theory 1825-1865 (and surely this includes the great majority 
of Mr. Jamison’s readers) as rather unimpressive. The chapters on 
Wordsworth and Byron are useful as bringing together a good deal of 
pertinent material. The reader has reason to regret that the author 
did not take such a perfect opportunity for entering into a close, 
technical discussion of Arnold’s edition of the Poems of Wordsworth 
(he does better by the Poetry of Byron) ; and surely it is naive to 
oerlook the fact that the introductions to these volumes were printed 
in Macmillan’s Magazine as advance publicity and to say (pp. 50, 75) 
that they were essays which merely “served as” introductions. But 
in both chapters the central emphasis seems right: in the Wordsworth, 
Arnold was trying to give his contemporaries “ sufficient evidence of 
Wordsworth’s genius ” (p. 53); and the Byron “should be regarded 
not as a representative selection of Byron’s poetry but as a critical 
document designed to support Arnold’s view” (p. 78). 

The chapter on Keats, too—while it is somewhat marred by too- 
facile generalizations about the “ Victorians,” “ Victorian morality,” 
und “the snobbery of an age ”—has value in that it traces the shift 
in Arnold’s view of Keats from “complete disapproval” in the 
1850’s, through a discovery of “ positive value in Keats’s treatment 
of external nature ” in the 1860’s, to a further discovery in Keats of 
“the makings of a truly philosophic poet ” in the 1880’s. (This last 
point might have been tested against the selections which Arnold made 
from Keats for Ward’s The English Poets.) 

The chapters on Shelley and Coleridge, however, represent a sharp 
falling off. In the first place, Arnold materials for full chapters on 
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his criticism of Shelley and Coleridge simply do not exist: his essay 
on Shelley is on the man rather than the poet, and he never cam 
directly at Coleridge at all. Ultimately, of course, Mr. Jamison jg 
reduced to highly questionable conjectures about what Arnold might 
have, could have, would have, or should have thought about Shelley and 
Coleridge. Further, the chapter on Shelley is to some extent vitiated 
by what appears to be Mr. Jamison’s total neglect of the fact that 
Arnold intended to write another essay on Shelley and this on the 
poetry (though this significant fact is pointed out in the preface to 
the very volume, Essays in Criticism, Second Series, to which he makes 
hundreds of references!) As a result, we have such untenable asser- 
tions as these: “ Since Arnold found Shelley’s poetry so completely 
inadequate, he apparently did not feel called upon to deal with it 
in any detail” (p. 124); and, “ Arnold’s sweeping condemnation of 
Shelley’s major poetry removed the necessity for more specific and 
detailed criticism .. .” (idem). Moreover, when one comes upon 
statements that Arnold “found little or nothing good to say about 
[Shelley’s] poetry ” (p. 134) and then finds the following quotation 
from Arnold with the bracketed material omitted: 


. all the personal charm of Shelley cannot hinder us from at last 
discovering in his poetry the incurable want [in general] of a sound subject- 
matter, and the incurable fault, in consequence, of unsubstantiality. Those who 
extol him as the poet of clouds, the poet of sunsets, are only saying that he 
did not [in fact] lay hold upon the poet’s right subject-matter; and in honest 
truth [with all his charm of soul and spirit, and with all his gift of musical 
diction and movement] he never, or hardly ever, did. 


he is driven to the conclusion that there is in the book some element 
of that “systematic criticism ” which Arnold abhorred. Finally, Mr. 
Jamison does not always leave the reader clear as to what text is being 
quoted. For example, he says that Arnold praised “ Shelley’s ‘ quick 
and sharp... tact’ as exhibited in a passage on Bryron’s connection 
with the Countess Guiccioli” (p.117) and then gives the following 
quotation, presumably as quoted by Arnold from Dowden: 


La Guiccioli his cara sposa who attends him impatiently, is a very pretty 
sentimental, innocent superficial Italian, who has sacrifized an immense 
fortune to live . . . for Lord Byron; and who, if I know anything of my 
friend, of her, or of human nature will hereafter have plenty of leisure and 
opportunity to repent her rashness, 


In fact, however, in Arnold’s essay this passage reads as follows: 
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La Guiccicli is a very pretty, sentimental, innocent Italian, who has 
sacrificed an immense future for the sake of Lord Byron, and who, if I know 
anything of my friend, of her, and of human nature, will hereafter have 
plenty of opportunity to repent her rashness. 


From more than one point of view, surely, such textual discrepancy 
invites an author’s attention. 

Mr. Jamison should not be censured for the frequent proof-reading 
faults in his book; many of these are probably the result of the book’s 
having been printed in a non-English-speaking country. 


New York University WILLIAM E. BUCKLER 


Eduard Castle, Der grosse Unbekannte: Das Leben von Charles 
Sealsfield (Karl Postl), Briefe und Aktenstiicke (Wien: Karl Werner, 
1955. x-+ 435 pp.). THIS volume, properly a supplement to 
Eduard Castle’s biography of Sealsfield of 1952, documents the life 
of the enigmatical Sealsfield with a fullness that printing costs in the 
United States would make virtually impossible for an American author 
of similarly modest literary stature. 

Putting together the new information furnished by this volume with 
what is common knowledge, one gets a composite picture of Sealsfield 
that might by summarized as follows: Sealsfield guarded his true 
identity throughout his lifetime. Only after his death in 1864 did his 
last will and testament reveal that “Charles Sealsfield,” “C. Seats- 
field,” “ H. Sidons,” “ C. Sidons,” “S.” and “The Great unknown ” 
were all of them Karl Anton Postl, a runaway monk from a monastery 
in Bohemia. He arrived in New Orleans in 1823, aged 30, and pro- 
ceeded to travel extensively throughout the Mississippi Valley region 
and the Southwest (possibly as far as Mexico City), as well as through 
the entire Appalachian region, gathering experiences and impressions 
which went into a long shelf of books (novels, essays, stories, and 
polemical writings), published in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, and 
the United States, and sometimes simultaneously in London, Vienna, 
Philadelphia, and New York. In the United States Sealsfield even- 
tually made Kittanning, Pa., his headquarters; but he shuttled back 
and forth across the Atlantic, maintaining precarious connections as an 
international newspaper correspondent and a private political agent 
and informant in London, Paris, Vienna, and Washington. Hobnob- 
bing with people as various as Lord Broughton, Lord Palmerston, 
Joseph Bonaparte, Stephen Girard, J. K. Bluntschli, and Joel Roberts 
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Poinsett, he had a hand in a variety of bizarre international intrigues, 
His numerous books, especially his novels dealing with themes of 
grandiose proportions, were widely reprinted and translated (with 
and without his permission) and in some instances adapted, imitated, 
and plagiarized. He enjoyed a considerable international reputation 
before he was widely read in America. He early acquired and main- 
tained American citizenship, and, while carefully preserving his 
anonymity, claimed to be “ America’s Most Famous Author.” His 
“ ethnographic ” novels, in which the hero is the whole people, and the 
characters are typical shapers of the new republic, he considered a 
genre of his own invention. His characters, he insisted, were drawn 
from life; they move against a background of magnificant scenery, 
described in realistic detail. 

Following a prolonged stay in Europe, he found on his return that 
he had lost touch with the rapidly changing American scene; and 
unable any longer to write realistically of a society that no longer 
existed, he returned to Europe, burned his manuscripts, his memoirs, 
and most of his personal papers, and retired to Switzerland, seclusion, 
and an obscure death. 

The record of his life as it can be read in the 300 letters, notations, 
reports, publishers contracts, and other documents of Professor Castle’s 
volume is not altogether flattering to Sealsfield. As a man who lived 
by his wits, he fought his way up-stream, flattering, cajoling, wheed- 
ling, threatening, fawning his way along. Toward the end of his 
life he exhibited a feverish anxiety regarding his speculative invest- 
ments (chiefly in American railway stocks, which the Civil War 
depressed) ; yet he left at his death a sizable estate, part of which he 
directed should be used by two grand-nephews of his, provided they 
would emigrate to the United States, assume the name of Sealsfield, 
and not dishonor it. 

The volume is a model of meticulous editing that should do much to 
facilitate the work of the editors of a complete, definitive edition of 
Sealsfield’s writings, the appearance of which has been twice thwarted 
by world wars. 


University of Wisconsin HENRY A. POCHMANN 
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Mary C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, T. C. Duncan Eaves, 
eds. The Letters of William Gilmore Simms (Columbia: Univ. of 
South Carolina Press. Vol. I [1952] clii + 456 pp., Vol. II [1953] 
xxix + 610 pp., Vol. III [1954] xxv + 564 pp., Vol. ITV [1955] xxv 
+ 643 pp., Vol. V [1956] xxiii +571 pp. $8.50 per volume. $31.25 
the set). PUBLICATION of Volume V brings to completion this 
massive gathering of some 1,500 of the letters of Simms, ranging in 
date from 1830 to 1870. The final volume adds numerous letters dis- 
covered too late for inclusion in the first four, contains a thorough 
general index, and provides a listing of all the works of Simms 
mentioned in the text and in the critical apparatus—a bibliographical 
guide of incalculable value to the student trying to find his way 
through Simms’s many and scattered productions. Volume I supplies 
biographical sketches of all the chief correspondents, a brief biography 
of Simms which corrects the record on several important points, and a 
lengthy prefatory essay by Donald Davidson suggesting several areas 
in which Simms can profitably be restudied. Throughout all volumes 
lengthy quotations are given from contemporary reviews of Simms’s 
works—frequently from short-lived periodicals whose files are generally 
inaccessible. According to original plan, his “public” letters to 
newspapers and magazines were also to be included, and Volume I 
does reprint some newspaper reports contributed during a tour of the 
lower South in 1831 as well as a series of magazine articles on 
Southern literature. The bulk of the private correspondence made a 
continuation of this plan unfeasible; however, some important addi- 
tional material, such as Simms’s speech on “ South Carolina in the 
Revolution,” which got him into hot water during a Northern lecture 
tour in 1856, is included in appendices. 

Preparing all this mass for publication has been a labor of love, 
chiefly directed by Simms’s granddaughter, Mrs. Oliphant; but unlike 
some other labors in the field of Southern studies, where genealogical 
pride can be a mote in the eye, this edition is a model of patient 
and accurate scholarship of a high order. The editors have illuminated 
not only Simms but the entire South of the period. Their error, if 
any, is only on the side of overthoroughness; one wonders, for 
example, if it really was worthwhile to attempt to identify those 
correspondents who had written merely to ask Simms for his auto- 
graph (see Vol. IV). 

Two major groups of letters demand at least brief mention. Those 
sent during a lifelong friendship to James Lawson, a New York 
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businessman and minor author, are the most personally revealing; 
they show, moreover, the early ties which Simms had with Northen 
publishers and writers. A second large group, to James Henry 
Hammond, a South Carolina politician, is invaluable in demonstrating 
the growth of Simms’s extreme sectionalism. The extant letters t 
professional literary men are disappointingly few, compared with these 
two collections. Simms’s literary acquaintance was wide, ranging 
from early contacts with Bryant, Kennedy and Poe down to later 
friendships with Timrod, Hayne and younger Southerners; but, 
curiously, the most revealing statements of his literary aims are to 
be found in letters to Lawson and to two editors, E. A. Duyckinck 
and Rufus Griswold. 

Social and political historians have already widely hailed the 
importance to them of these letters, only some thirty of which have 
previously been printed. Ranging as they do from frontier times t 
Reconstruction and detailing the day-by-day opinions of a man who 
was lawyer, plantation operator and sometime politician as well as 
editor, poet and novelist, they draw in lively fashion one of the most 
complete contemporary pictures of the lower South in the early and 
middle nineteenth century. More valuable, however, for the student of 
American letters is the new figure which emerges of Simms the literary 
craftsman—a figure considerably at variance with the standard inter- 
pretations as presented in W. P. Trent’s 1892 biography (still the only 
full-length one) and in Vernon Parrington’s revaluation in Main 
Currents in American Thought. Trent, a New South “ progressive,” 
held that Simms was a victim of a slave society (which stifled “ ennobl- 
ing” literature) and of a lifelong ambition to be admitted into 
Charleston aristocracy; Parrington found that he was essentially a 
realist in the Fielding-Smollett tradition who was blocked by his 
environment from giving full expression to his native talent. Both 
theses have colored almost all critical comment on Simms to date; 
both, it may now be argued, are misreadings which should be 
abandoned. For Simm’s own words fully establish that, far from 
distorting or blinding his artistic vision, his Southern environment is 
precisely that which gives form and meaning to his long series of 
border romances and Revolutionary novels. 

As noted, Simms’s direct statements of his artistic aims are few. 
if one considers the whole body of these letters. But such biographical 
summations as those he sent to Lawson (I, #79) and to Griswold 


+ 


(II, #343) reveal a Simms of serious intent quite unknown to 
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those who have simply parrotted Trent. They show that he early 
dedicated himself to an attempt to be the literary spokesman for his 
region; they demonstrate that he devoted himself to the technical 
problems of his craft and that he sought and profited from the 
counsels of others. This new evidence of Simms’s own high concept 
of his art should rebut those who have held that he produced rather 
pallid imitations of Scott and Cooper just to woo Southern aristo- 
crats. 

It is clear, then, that Simms must be approached in terms of his 
Southern background, and a further value of this correspondence is 
the light which it casts upon the problems of the Southern writer in 
general. Why were Svuthern periodicals so numerous and so short- 
lived? Why did so many authors and editors hold up regionalism as 
achief goal? Simms .as much to say on these questions in the series 
of papers on Southern literature reprinted in Volume I and in the 
dozens of notes which he sent to E. A. Duyckinck for inclusion in his 
Cyclopaedia of American Literature (Vol. III). As these comments 
show, Simms was an acute critic, perhaps the best which the ante- 
bellum South produced. Any assessment of early Southern writing 
should now take into account Simms’s own evaluations. 

This is not to suggest that Simms will be “ rediscovered” or 
raised much higher in the rank of American novelists; what is weak 
and derivative in his work is undeniably so. But in his Revolutionary 
novels and in the best of his border romances, he did contribute 
the only panoramic view of ante-bellum Southern life in fiction which 
we possess. This view—and the myth implicit in it of the Old South 
as a potentially ideal social structure—deserves new examination free 
of the biases of earlier critics. With these five volumes of Simms’s 
letters available to guide future students, that reassessment can at 
last be made. 


Columbia University JOSEPH V. RIDGELY 


Milton R. Stern, The Fine Hammered Steel of Herman Melville 
(Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press, 1957. ix + 297 pp. $5.75). THE 
late R. G. Collingwood, writing of an idea of nature appropriate to the 
intellectual temper of this century, concluded: “ Natural science as a 
form of thought exists and always has existed in a context of history, 
and depends on historical thought for its existence” (The Idea of 
Yature, Oxford, 1945, p. 177). Nature becomes what history makes 
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of it. After some twenty-five centuries of absolutism and ideality, 
where do we go from here? “ We go,” said Collingwood, “ from the 
idea of nature to the idea of history.” Nature may, in fact should, be 
defined as a process of Aristotelian becoming within the organic reality 
of history. 

Collingwood’s proposal is a modern articulation of the old doctrine 
of counter-absolutism: homo sibi relictus, man for himself alone. Asa 
modern view, it must be encountered in any measurement of those arts 
of literature particularly intent upon nature as a problem in definition, 
It seems agreed that Herman Melville, regarded in the province of 
his reasoned art, intended a symbolic definition of nature. In his study 
of Melville Mr. Stern chooses to support the counter-absolutist : man 
is his own author; he is man abandoned to himself to the end of time; 
and time, as it becomes manifest in history, is his only God. The 
contemporaneity of Mr. Stern’s thesis for a reading of Melville is at 
once obvious. The numenous as a state of being is denied; the artistic 
act of symbol-making is limited to the full consciousness of reason; 
the literature of Melville (or that, for instance, of Emily Dickinson, 
introduced by Mr. Stern as analogous) is regarded as a literature of 
dogma; the literary symbolist, rejecting the “selfishness” of the 
idealist (Mr. Stern’s description) assumes the full social burden, and 
contents himself with a reality which is only the sum of human 
history, and in which he may avoid the snares of the ideal. In Mr. 
Stern’s view, Melville must be valued as the teacher and as the maker 
of an art edged with anger. He may be identified only with Ishmael 
and with Captain Vere. The valedictory of Billy Budd gives us Vere 
(Melville’s one ideal) as Man the Governor, man relictus, and yet in 
possession of dominion over his own history (p. 206). In short, 
Melville “was trying to tell America what the correct and incorrect 
courses of behavior and belief are ” (p, 27). 

Mr. Stern makes a valuable contribution to the discipline of Melville 
studies, so comprehensively and usefully represented in his massive 
checklist appended to the text. In his six closely fashioned chapters the 
strength of an authentic critical judgment is steadily apparent. Mr. 
Stern’s cutting tools are no less well-tempered than Herman Melville’s 
steel (“ Ecclesiastes is the fine hammered steel of woe,” from Moby- 
Dick). From some of the toughest strands of Melville’s reason Mr. 
Stern has worked an admirable intermeshing of idea and verbal form. 
He understands the supreme value of allowing Melville to speak. It 
is his view that Melville was an irate relativist who attributed the 
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distortions of human existence to the folly of idealism and absolutism. 
As Melville speaks, through the range of Mr. Stern’s selection, we are 
given the picture of an artist who created upon a constant pattern of 
the fool who denies his humanity: the “ quester ” who seeks the ideal, 
“the other-world ” (ideal beauty, ideal morality, ideal sacrifice, ideal 
what-not), the “ lure ” which leads the fool away from his human-ness 
to self-destruction (p. 16). Mr. Stern selects four works for analysis: 
Typee, in which Tommo rejects the primitive, Edenic “ mindlessness ” 
of the Marquesans as the emblem of the irretrievable childhood of man 
in history; Mardi, as a condemnation of all the Tajis of this world 
who chase their illusory Yillahs; Pierre, with its tragic fool-idealist 
who substitutes for the whiteness of Yillah the “dark” ideal of 
Isabel; and Billy Budd, in which the golden “Baby” of originai 
innocence must be crucified by a reasonable Vere who is supremely 
aware of the obligations of man to his one God, Time, which must be 
shaped by the governed acts of the human being as his own author. 
The Fall from Grace is (or was) simply the Fall into the naturalistic 
(i.e., humanly historical) universe (p. 21). Since the dynamics of 
history are not founded in ideals and absolutes but in man’s acts, 
Melville’s only course as a reasoning artist was to embrace and to 
dogmatize upon “naturalistic perception.” JJoby-Dick is not here 
chosen for scrutiny ; but we are to understand that the White Whale is 
txclusively Ahab’s symbol, not Ishmael’s (p. 20) ; for God, being only 
empty time filled by man’s making of his own history, is endlessly 
relative and non-absolute, in the view of the Melville of Ishmael, 
and Vere. 

All that Mr. Stern presents to us in these splendid chapters is clearly 
present in the art of Melville. One may wish, in his final view of the 
book, that the problem of Melville the artist were so simple. But we 
have not yet heard the voice of supreme critical wisdom, perhaps that 
wisdom which we might expect from some old Dante scholar who has 
encompassed all the conflicts of the Renaissance betwen the vision of 
man in the shadow of God and that of man abandoned to himself. We 
need this voice to resolve the paradoxes in Melville. There are sharp 
points, for instance, in The Confidence Man (e.g., Chaps. XIV, 
XXXVI) which reveal in very certain terms Melville’s view of mul- 
tiplicity in personality. For Melville, the reality of existence had to 
be tested from as many different angles as a lifetime can temporally 
allow. The best that one can do is to select the angle of Melville that 
yields the largest gain for the measurement of his art. There is always 
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of it. After some twenty-five centuries of absolutism and ideality, 
where do we go from here? “ We go,” said Collingwood, “from the 
idea of nature to the idea of history.” Nature may, in fact should, be 
defined as a process of Aristotelian becoming within the organic reality 
of history. 

Collingwood’s proposal is a modern articulation of the old doctrine 
of counter-absolutism: homo sibi relictus, man for himself alone. As q 
modern view, it must be encountered in any measurement of those arts 
of literature particularly intent upon nature as a problem in definition, 
It seems agreed that Herman Melville, regarded in the province of 
his reasoned art, intended a symbolic definition of nature. In his study 
of Melville Mr. Stern chooses to support the counter-absolutist: man 
is his own author ; he is man abandoned to himself to the end of time; 
and time, as it becomes manifest in history, is his only God. The 
contemporaneity of Mr. Stern’s thesis for a reading of Melville is at 
once obvious. The numenous as a state of being is denied; the artistic 
act of symbol-making is limited to the full consciousness of reason; 
the literature of Melville (or that, for instance, of Emily Dickinson, 
introduced by Mr. Stern as analogous) is regarded as a literature of 
dogma; the literary symbolist, rejecting the “selfishness” of the 
idealist (Mr. Stern’s description) assumes the full social burden, and 
contents himself with a reality which is only the sum of human 
history, and in which he may avoid the snares of the ideal. In Mr. 
Stern’s view, Melville must be valued as the teacher and as the maker 
of an art edged with anger. He may be identified only with Ishmael 
and with Captain Vere. The valedictory of Billy Budd gives us Vere 
(Melville’s one ideal) as Man the Governor, man relictus, and yet in 
possession of dominion over his own history (p. 206). In short, 
Melville “was trying to tell America what the correct and incorrect 
courses of behavior and belief are ” (p, 27). 

Mr. Stern makes a valuable contribution to the discipline of Melville 
studies, so comprehensively and usefully represented in his massive 
checklist appended to the text. In his six closely fashioned chapters the 
strength of an authentic critical judgment is steadily apparent. Mr. 
Stern’s cutting tools are no less well-tempered than Herman Melville’s 
steel (“ Ecclesiastes is the fine hammered steel of woe,” from Moby- 
Dick). From some of the toughest strands of Melville’s reason Mr. 
Stern has worked an admirable intermeshing of idea and verbal form. 
He understands the supreme value of allowing Melville to speak. It 
is his view that Melville was an irate relativist who attributed the 
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distortions of human existence to the folly of idealism and absolutism. 
As Melville speaks, through the range of Mr. Stern’s selection, we are 
given the picture of an artist who created upon a constant pattern of 
the fool who denies his humanity: the “ quester ” who seeks the ideal, 
“the other-world ” (ideal beauty, ideal morality, ideal sacrifice, ideal 
what-not), the “ lure ” which leads the fool away from his human-ness 
to self-destruction (p. 16). Mr. Stern selects four works for analysis: 
Typee, in which Tommo rejects the primitive, Edenic “ mindlessness ” 
of the Marquesans as the emblem of the irretrievable childhood of man 
in history; Mardi, as a condemnation of all the Tajis of this world 
who chase their illusory Yillahs; Pierre, with its tragic fool-idealist 
who substitutes for the whiteness of Yillah the “dark” ideal of 
Isabel; and Billy Budd, in which the golden “ Baby” of originai 
innocence must be crucified by a reasonable Vere who is supremely 
aware of the obligations of man to his one God, Time, which must be 
shaped by the governed acts of the human being as his own author. 
The Fall from Grace is (or was) simply the Fall into the naturalistic 
(i.e., humanly historical) universe (p. 21). Since the dynamics of 
history are not founded in ideals and absolutes but in man’s acts, 
Melville’s only course as a reasoning artist was to embrace and to 
dogmatize upon “naturalistic perception.” Moby-Dick is not here 
chosen for scrutiny ; but we are to understand that the White Whale is 
exclusively Ahab’s symbol, not Ishmael’s (p. 20) ; for God, being only 
empty time filled by man’s making of his own history, is endlessly 
relative and non-absolute, in the view of the Melville of Ishmael, 
and Vere. 

All that Mr. Stern presents to us in these splendid chapters is clearly 
present in the art of Melville. One may wish, in his final view of the 
book, that the problem of Melville the artist were so simple. But we 
have not yet heard the voice of supreme critical wisdom, perhaps that 
wisdom which we might expect from some old Dante scholar who has 
encompassed all the conflicts of the Renaissance betwen the vision of 
man in the shadow of God and that of man abandoned to himself. We 
need this voice to resolve the paradoxes in Melville. There are sharp 
points, for instance, in The Confidence Man (e.g., Chaps. XIV, 
XXXVI) which reveal in very certain terms Melville’s view of mul- 
tiplicity in personality. For Melville, the reality of existence had to 
be tested from as many different angles as a lifetime can temporally 
allow. The best that one can do is to select the angle of Melville that 
yields the largest gain for the measurement of his art. There is always 
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a critical “leaving out,” because, unhappily for criticism, no art js 
subject to the disciplines of steady view and consistency which govem 
critical intent. 

Mr. Stern has selected an angle of vision which has its own insistent, 
if limited, justifications. Unfortunately, his demonstrated thesis does 
not answer certain demanding questions toward a comprehensive truth 
of Melville’s art. One wishes that Mr. Stern had provided a chapter 
setting forth his own aesthetic. For it is difficult to deal fairly with 
his view of Melville as dogmatist until we understand his ow 
speculation upon the character of art as expression. He praises Mel. 
ville (p. 25) as a writer who struggled to join “the artist and moral 
essayist or tractarian system-builder.” But is this all that Mr. Stern is 
willing to say of the character of Melville’s art? It is understood that 
tractarianism is a commitment of full consciousness and reasoning. 
We may be willing to agree with Mr. Stern that Plotinus Plinlimmon 
bears a dual aspect: “ He is Christ, and he is the Father of Lies” 
(p. 194). Or we may accept his judgment that “ religion represents 
the selfish perversions of ideal” to Melville (p. 123). But tractarian- 
ism in the work of Melville, as in that of Tolstoy, is only one range, 
and often a limited one, in the encompassment of an art. If the shitt- 
ing patterns of human history give us the only absolute we have, can 
it yet be denied that we literally drag into the present, which should 
be devoted to planning and governance (in the Melville of Mr. Stern’ 
view)—drag whether we will or no—the vestigial, dimly apparent 
substructures of human feeling? Melville, at any rate, sensed and 
recognized the predispositions of this commanding feeling endlessly 
in quest of the ideal and the ideally symbolized. So Moby-Dick closes 
with Ishmael, in lonely peril of the sea of time, buoyed up and saved 
by Queequeg’s coffin. So in the fifty-seventh chapter of Moby-Dick 
every man upon the sea is the fashioner of his God. And so in the 
twenty-first section of the last part of Clarel does Melville recognize 
the proof of a human nature as opposed to a divine: 


For man, like God, abides the same 
Always, through all variety 
Of woven garments to the frame. 


The woven garments are the symbols, made, discarded, replaced, of 
man’s relationship to that nature which transcends him. 


Connecticut College JAMES BAIRD 
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Frederick C. Crews, The Tragedy of Manners: Moral Drama in the 
Later Novels of Henry James (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 
London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. 114 pp. Undergraduate Essays: 
Yale University, 10. $3.00). THE great question about a novelist, 
James once said, is what “total view of the world” his work offers 
us. In this essay Mr. Crews tries to answer this question for James 
himself, with particular attention to the last novels. “The action in 
a ‘Jamesian novel,’” he says in his preface, “may be taken as a 
result of philosophical differences of opinion among the principal 
characters,” differences “explainable by reference to the characters’ 
differing social backgrounds.” And in the first of his four chapters, 
he establishes what might be called the paradigm of this philosophical 
disagreement, a disagreement about the nature of the “soul ”— 
whether it is, as Isabel Archer believes, “a fixed entity, sacred and 
unalterable,” or whether it is, as Madame Merle sees it, “ subject to 
enrichment and impoverishment ” by experience, the pliable product 
of an interaction between the self and the world. 

The application of this dichotomy to The Ambassadors, The Wings 
of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl produces a great number of subtle 
and useful insights, refreshingly free from critical jargon. And yet, 
the body of the book does not quite fulfill the promise of the opening 
chapter on The Portrait of a Lady and The Princess Casamassima. 
The true Jamesian hero, Crews says, “ has an aesthetic sense of Life’s 
vastness and diversity, and he prizes this vision above every other goal. 
He will do anything to preserve it. In practice this means that he will 
look for a measure of validity in every attitude that he meets... . 
He believes in everything as a part of Life but in nothing as a final 
version of it.” This strikes me as an excellent description of James’s 
own attitude, the “ inclusiveness ” (as Crews calls it) responsible for 
the design of the three late novels. But to attribute the same “ in- 
clusiveness ” to the heroes of these novels individually is to ignore the 
objectivity of James’s method. Does Densher, for example, assume 
“the role of an oracle for James’s own opinions”? I think not. His 
eyes are opened to the high possibilities of a new mode of moral 
feeling, possibilities represented for him by his idealization of Milly 
Theale. Crews puts it very well: Densher learns “that man’s spirit 
—Milly—is superior to the social machine in which it is forced to 
operate, if it is to survive at all. The only completely sufficient homage 
to this spirit is to renounce the social machine, and this is the meaning 
of Densher’s final gesture.” But the lesson Strether learns in The 
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Ambassadors is totally different. The two lessons complement each 
other; together they may be said to demonstrate James’s belief “ ip 
everything as a part of Life but in nothing as a final version of it.” 
Yet, for Densher the lesson of Milly’s magnanimous spirit is final, 
for Strether the lesson of Madame de Vionnet’s exquisite cultivation. 
Either one, therefore, is something less than an “ oracle ” for James’ 
“ inclusiveness.” 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. The attribution of 
James’s inclusive point of view to James’s heroes requires distortion 
of their motives, as when Crews says of the conclusion of The Am- 
bassadors that Strether rejects Maria Gostrey’s proposal because to 
marry her “ would be a symbolic avowal that her world, the European 
one, corresponds to what he wants.” For Miss Gostrey’s world is not 
the “ European one”; the “ European” world is Madame de Vion- 
net’s, and its appeal is precisely the reason why Strether is not tempted 
by what Miss Gostrey has to offer. Since Crews quotes a passage from 
James’s preliminary “ project” for the novel in which this point is 
all but stated outright, his misunderstanding of Strether’s final 
attitude is difficult to account for—except by the lure of the will-c- 
the-wisp “inclusiveness.” In The Wings of the Dove it leads Crews 
to saddle the love of a young girl for a young man with a heavy load: 
Milly, he says, hopes to connect “her own spiritual world with 
Densher’s practical one ” but, incapable of “ genuine social contact,” 
fails. In part, this imputation of moral purpose to Milly’s love of 
Densher seems to arise from the desire to conform the young girl of 
the early portions of the novel to the “ martyred heroine ” of the later 
ones. But we must not forget that at the end we see her only trans 
figured in Densher’s memory, and he is filled with the contrite convert’ 
adoration. Only in The Golden Bowl is something like the “in- 
clusiveness ” of James’s vision achieved by the heroes because in the 
final harmony of their marriage this novel dramatizes the resolution 
of the conflict between the social and the spiritual view of the soul 
and its laws. Unfortunately, Crews’s explication of this novel is 
clouded by the attempt to read it as an allegory of power, so that here 
too he gives insufficient weight to James’s thematic manipulation of 
the points of view and in particular overlooks Maggie’s final emanci- 
pation from her father’s world. 

If the almost exclusive attention to five novels has prevented Crews 
from taking advantage of the perspectives which a larger context might 
have opened up (even the prefaces, for example, intrude only rarely 
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into Crews’s views), it must be said that the study has the virtues 
of its method too. The basic moral scheme is excellently conceived, 
and thanks to his sensitive attention to the texts, Crews’s comments 
are always interesting and often enlightening. 


University of Oregon CHRISTOF WEGELIN 


Philip Allison Shelley, with Arthur O. Lewis, Jr. and Wiliiam W. 
Betts, Jr., eds., Anglo-German and American-German Crosscurrents, 
Vol. I (Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1957. 
xvi+ 303 pp. Univ. of North Carolina Studies in Comparative 
Literature, 19. $7.00). THE present volume consists of seven 
studies by seven different scholars and has to do principally with the 
reception and influence of German authors in the United States or 
the British Isles. It is prefaced by a Foreword, from the hand of 
Philip A. Shelley, which describes the activities of the faculty of 
Penn State University in the field of comparative literature and lists 
(pp. xiv-xv) a number of dissertations and essays that are “ direct 
products” of the “Penn State Project on Anglo-German and 
American-German Literary and Cultural Relations.” 

In the first essay, “ French Mediation and Intermediaries, 1750- 
1815,” Robert A. Charles provides a kind of foreground to the study 
of German influences in England; for French translators and political 
exiles or emigrés, such as de Gerando and Madame de Staél, preluded 
the vogue for German literature which flowered later when Carlyle’s 
generation came upon the scene. The second essay will probably appear 
to comparatists as the chief novelty of the entire volume: “ James 
Clarence Mangan: Ireland’s ‘German Poet,’” by Eoin McKiernan. 
After tracing the history of the translations of German authors 
emanating from Ireland in the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
Mr. McKiernan centers on Mangan, who in his youth once signed 
himself “ German Poet,” thus expressing a dedication to an interest 
carried with him to his grave. While Mangan’s original writings 
betray no evidence of a borrowing or assimilation of German themes, 
his numerous translations include a number of efforts which are said 
to deserve resuscitation—a point amply demonstrated by a considera- 
tion of the Irishman’s theory of translation as well as by a comparison 
of his versions of certain poems of Goethe with their originals. 

Next follows “George Meredith: The Saxon in the Celt,” by 
William W. Betts, Jr. Meredith’s allusions to, or remarks on, German 
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culture are illustrated from both his novels and non-fictional writing 
and the influence of Goethe, “the most enduring ” one, according ty 
the novelist himself, is examined in detail. While Richter, Hoffmann, 
and Heine were also of considerable importance in shaping Meredith’; 
work, his generous use of Germany in itself was sufficient to make 
him one of the “most complete and accurate” recorders of Germa 
life “ to be found anywhere in English fiction.” 

The rest of the volume deals with repercussions in the United 
States. J. Wesley Thomas initiates this section with a survey of 
“The German Sources of William Gilmore Simms,” which, like it; 
predecessors, presents a variety of concrete similarities or parallels and 
concludes with the statement that the Germans “ inspired or strongly 
influenced ” at least a half dozen of the American’s novels. Simm; 
translated a few German poems, rather indifferently, and his plays 
show no direct connection with Germanic sources, but here and ther 
a similarity in atmosphere is to be observed—Stimmung. Matching 
Mr. Thomas’s disquisition on the chief novelist of the Old South is 
the subsequent essay on the chief poet of the New South—“ Sidney 
Lanier’s Knowledge of German Literature,” by Arthur 0. Lewis, Jr. 
This, too, is a systematic treatment followed by conclusions succinctly 
stated. Mr. Lewis contends that Lanier’s prose style was “ clearly 
much influenced ” by that of Richter and his attitude toward Natur 
“colored by ” Novalis. And after a reading of the details on which 
these generalizations are based no one will be inclined to challenge the 
assertion that a “thorough understanding ” of the poet’s writings is 
impossible “ without adequate consideration of his German interests.” 

Next comes a discussion by William W. Betts, Jr., of “ The Relations 
of William Dean Howells to German Life and Letters,” which is 
unquestionably the most thoroughgoing investigation of the topic that 
has thus far seen print. Many previous commentators have been 
content to repeat Howells’s own reliable remarks on the nature and 
extent of his enthusiasm for German writers, particularly Heine, 
but Mr. Betts goes further by noting many more or less casual 
allusions in various of his books. Goethe, he finds, exerted influence 
in several directions not previously exploited, and the wide reference 
to other German authors makes clear that Howells “advanced the 
status of German literature and culture” in the United States as 
much as any other American literary man, “excepting only Long- 
fellow.” 

The final treatise is entitled “A German Art of Life in America: 
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39 


The American Reception of the Goethean Doctrine of Self-Culture ” ; 
it comes from the pen of the chief editor of the volume, Mr. Shelley. 
In many ways it is the most interesting item of all, not only because 
of the broad significance of the topic but because of the more phi- 
losophical manner in which it is handled. Mr. Shelley is well aware 
that the zest for self-culture in America, so easily seen in a variety of 
men like Franklin, Channing, and Emerson, can reasonably be viewed 
as the product of the American milieu and the democratic idealism 
with which our political life is instinct. He nevertheless manages to 
make out a case for the influence of Goethe’s views on the subject and 
illustrates by adducing the relevant ideas of the Transcendentalists, 
Bayard Taylor, Lanier, W. T. Harris, and others. He even ventures 
the opinion that in the realm of American education there is thg 
possibility of seeing Goethe’s “ideal of comprehensive individual 
development ” reflected in the “free and full development of indi- 
vidual traits and talents as espoused by so-called progressive education 
at its best.” One likes especially the proviso implicit in the final three 
words of the quotation. 

Rarely does one find an anthology of essays by several authors 
which demonstrates such evenness of method and style as is apparent 
in Crosscurrents. The documentation runs in a uniformly steady 
stream; the arrangement of ideas is consistently logical, and the 
manner of expression is clear and precise throughout. In several 
places one may note inordinately strong claims for the potency of 
the particular kind of sources in which these scholars are expert, but 
for the most part their general opinions are well considered and 
tempered by judicious restraint. Above all, the reader is impressed by 
the competence in the handling of details. We may look forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to a second volume which Mr. Shelley in his 
Foreword promises as a future offering of the Penn State Project. 


Duke University CLARENCE GOHDES 


Jean Seznec, Essais sur Diderot et l’antiquité (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1958. xvi + 149 pp. $3.40). THE title of Professor 
Seznec’s recent book, based on the Mary Flexner Lectures which he 
delivered in 1955 at Bryn Mawr College, was most advisedly chosen. 
The chapters are not codrdinated in a systematic and integrated study 
of the problem at issue; nor are they cursory and desultory exposés 
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of the author’s personal and unsupported opinions and idiosyncrasie; 
couched in the casual style of the so-called school of impressionistic 
criticism. They are genuine essais in the best French tradition. Like. 
wise, the topic of the book is not the relationship between Diderot and 
the writers of classical antiquity, a valid and very rich subject which, 
incidentally, still stands as a challenge to cultivated, sensitive and 
daring scholars. Professor Seznec’s intention was rather to examine, 
present and discuss Diderot’s vision of that dead universe which was 
classical antiquity. As a result, his searching and fascinating inquiry 
bears almost exclusively on the visual arts. 

For a subject of such magnitude and complexity, the traditional 
methods of scholarly analysis would have entailed the collection and 
presentation of a huge amount of factual evidence, and would have 
been almost sure to fail, especially in view of the almost complete lack 
of detailed monograph studies designed to pave the way to a general 
assessment. Thanks, however, to the author’s considerable culture, 
patience and dispassionate lucidity, his synthetic method of investi- 
gation succeeds in bringing out original and meaningful results on 
almost every page. This success is largely due to the wise and careful 
selection of the specific themes defined in the titles of the first five 
chapters. Thus these chapters really are cross-sections, performed at 
five different levels and/or angles, of the whole of the subject. 

Chapter I, “Le Socrate imaginaire,” studies the theme of the 
philosopher who lives his philosophic beliefs and dies for them. 
Chapter II, “ Hercule et Antinoiis,” discusses the various sources of 
the canon of aesthetic beauty: is physical beauty an absolute notion, 
or is it a relative one conditioned in particular, as Diderot asserts, by 
the adaptation to the specific function? Chapter III, “ L’Ombre de 
Tirésias,” deals more particularly with the paintings of antiquity and 
the knowledge which Diderot and his contemporaries were able to 
acquire of them. Chapter IV, “ Un Laocoon francais,” investigates 
the fortune of Horace’s famous statement, ut pictura, poesis erit..., 
in 18th-century France. Chapter V, “ Le Singe antiquaire,” contrasts 
the attitude toward antiquity of professional and pedantic erudition, 
personified at the time by Count de Caylus, and that of spontaneous 
and enlightened amateurship, which, of course, was that of Diderot. 
Finally a concluding chapter, “ Le Génie du paganisme,” is devoted 
to a general, rich and condensed comparative study of ancient pagan- 
ism and Christianity as sources of inspiration for creators of works of 
art. As the title of the chapter suggests, Diderot’s stand on the matter 
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js radically opposed to that which was to be exemplified by Chateau- 
priand in his Génie du christianisme. 

One of the most striking features of this volume is the quality, the 
yriginality and the wealth of its illustrations (80 photographs of works 
of art reproduced on the final 40 pages of plates). In the course of his 
painstaking research on Diderot’s Salons, Professor Seznec succeeded 
in locating and identifying in public and private collections an un- 
precedently large amount of works of art mentioned by Diderot. It 
apparently is from this rich storehouse that he selected many of these 
illustrations which so effectively support and clarify each step of his 
discussions. The quality of the photography is generally quite good. 
There are, however, minor exceptions: number 25 appears overexposed, 
numbers 35 and 36 are too small to be of real help, and numbers 49 
and 50 seem to be somewhat blurred. 

As he states in his preface (p. vii), Professor Seznec did not 
attempt to eliminate from his essays the tone which was theirs in 
their original lecture form. He enriched them, however, with copious 
and always meaningful notes printed at the end of the volume, and 
with a useful index. The essays keep from their origin a pleasing 
informality of structure and of style. Yet they avoid the prolixity and 
repetitions often necessary for effective oral delivery. Quite the 
contrary : a remarkable and commendable economy of rhetorical devices 
is permitted by the unflinchingly rigorous precision of the author’s 
well-disciplined and constantly controlled mind. This same enviable 
quality can be felt through the clear, simple, modest, yet elegant and 
personal style of these essays—a welcome and enjoyable relief for a 
reader accustomed to the too often obscure and unaesthetic innovations 
which mar the writings of some art critics and historians. The 
author’s style is completely in keeping with the sober, conservative, 
dignified and elegant presentation of this volume, accurately and 
pleasingly printed in Oxford by Charles Batey, printer to the Uni- 
versity. 

But the reader must not be deceived by Professor Seznec’s genuine 
modesty. His essays go much further than can be expected from the 
author’s discreet statement in his two-page introduction. Not only is 
his book a henceforth indispensable study for those interested in 
Diderot or in the influence of classical culture in France, but it will 
likewise stimulate and inform anyone legitimately curious about the 
cultural past of western civilization and the absorbing problem of the 
evolution of cultures. More specifically, this multifarious volume will 
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supply food for new thoughts on the vexed question of the sources of 
European romanticism. Without ever saying so explicitly, Professo, 
Seznec makes it abundantly clear that classical antiquity played in the 
formation of the romantic ideal a part which may well have been at 
least as important as that which it is known to have played in the 
formation of the neo-classical and of the Renaissance ideals. The 
case of Diderot, one of the last of the first-rate humanists, worshipful 
admirer of Homer and Racine, of Lysippus and Falconet, equally at 
ease in Greek and Latin as in Italian and English, acquires thereby 
an almost exemplary value. Anyone who knows Professor Seznec or 
is familiar with some of his writings will not be surprised to discover 
that his latest book thus adds much new and compelling evidence to 
the case for classical education. 


Yale University GEORGES MAY 


Georg Simmel, Briicke und Tiir. Essays des Philosophen zur Ge. 
schichte, Religion, Kunst und Gesellschaft, ed. Michael Landauer 
and Margarete Susman (Stuttgart: Kohler, 1957. xxiii + 281 pp.). 
GEORG Simmel ist einer der wenigen wahren Philosophen am 
Beginn dieses Jahrhunderts. Man versagte ihm jedoch die gebiihrende 
akademische Anerkennung. Auch eine wahre Offentlichkeit gewann 
er nicht, weder zu Lebzeiten, noch nach seinem Tode (1918). Schliess- 
lich kamen die Dunkelminner des Geistes zum Zuge. 

Und doch hat Simmel betrichtlich gewirkt, freilich auf schwer zu 
fassende Art. Er selbst wusste darum und sprach es im Motto zu 
seinem Tagebuche aus! “Ich weiss, dass ich ohne geistige Erben 
sterben werde (und es ist gut so). Meine Hinterlassenschaft ist wie 
eine in barem Gelde, das an viele Erben verteilt wird, und jeder setzt 
sein Teil in irgendeinen Erwerb um, der seiner Natur entspricht: 
dem die Provenienz aus jener Hinterlassenschaft nicht anzusehen ist.” 

Die Griinde fiir diese Art der Wirkung sind leicht zu erkennen. 
Simmel war ein Geist eigenster Prigung: ihn zeichnete eine nicht zu 
vergleichende “ Attitiide zu Welt und Leben” aus. Seine Interessen, 
Sensibilitaten und Fihigkeiten waren die eines universalen Geistes. 
Nicht nur auf den im Titel dieser Sammlung bezeichneten Gebieten 
war er zu Hause; er schrieb auch iiber ethische, volkswirtschaftliche, 
piidagogische und besonders auch literarische Probleme. Sein Goethe- 
Buch gilt noch ; bedauernswert, dass der literarkritische Essay in dem 
vorliegenden Bande nicht vertreten ist.—Und schliesslich hinterliess 
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Simmel auch kein System (in dem der Beflissene hitte “ weiterden- 
ten” kénnen). Den Reichtum der Phinomene hat er wie selten einer 
erfahren, aber er sah sich ausserstande, sie verarmend in ein System 
m zwingen. 

Fiir Simmel, diesen Philosophen im eigentlichen Verstande des 
Wortes, war der Essay die gegebene Form der Aussage. Auch in 
ginen umfangreichen Werken der Reifezeit (Philosophie des Geldes 
und Soziologie) ist er Essayist: Mann des weiten Wissens, des 
suverinen Geistes, der geschliffenen Form, des treffenden Wortes. 

Die vorliegende Sammlung umfasst achtundzwanzig Essays, von 
denen die Halfte noch nicht in Buchform erschienen war. Simmel 
ist immer einleuchtend, wo er Grundprobleme behandelt (Schicksal, 
Tod, Religion, Geschichte). Wahrhaft originell und iiberzeugend 
virkt er da, wo er solche Fragen aufwirft, die der in kosmischen 
Beziigen befangene und verfangene Philosoph meist ausser Acht lasst 
(Liebe, Landschaft, das Gesicht, der Schauspieler) oder die man als 
trivial abzutun geneigt ist (die Mahlzeit, die Mode, der Bilderrahmen, 
der Henkel ; die drei letzteren Essays fehlen leider in diesem Bande.) 

Einsichtig ist die Einleitung der Herausgeber, niitzlich die “ biblio- 
graphie raisonnée.” 


University of Colorado GERHARD LOOSE 


Johann S. Hannesson, The Sagas of Icelanders ( Islendinga Ségur): 
A Supplement to Islandica I and XXIV (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1957. x + 126 pp. Islandica, 38. $3.75). IT is quite 
gratifying to note how quickly the new Curator of the Icelandic 
collection at Cornell sends out supplements to the valuable biblio- 
graphies in this field, thus following in the footsteps of his master 
Halldér Hermannsson. In 1955 there was a supplement to the Eddas, 
now the Sagas are supplemented anew. The present volume covers 
the twenty-two years since the appearance of Islandica XXIV. At 
that time (1935) two volumes of [slenzk fornrit had appeared, but 
eight more since then ; these editions of Nordal’s Icelandic school have 
revolutionized the attitude of scholars to the sagas; they are no longer 
considered oral tales but written works of art. But the editor of the 
bibliography feels that the impact on foreign scholarship has lagged 
behind, hence he includes several articles discussing the new school. 
No literary works based on the sagas are included, a departure from 
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Hermannsson’s practice which scholars will hardly miss. In genera] 
the bibliography seems to retain the high scholarly tradition and 
quality of its predecessors. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 


Oskar Bandle, Die Sprache der Gudbrandsbiblia: Orthographie und 
Laute. Formen (Kopenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 156. xviii + 506 
pp. Bibliotheca Arnamagnaeana, 17). UP to the present the 
language of sixteenth-century printed books in Iceland has not been 
too well known from a grammatical point of view. Yet two great 
monographs have been published, one, by Jén Helgason, on the 
Language of Oddr Gottskalksson’s New Testament (1929), the other, 
by Chr. Westergaard-Nielsen, on the Loanwords in the sixteenth- 
century printed books. Like Jén Helgason’s study on the New Testa- 
ment of 1541, this book is a monograph on the whole Bible of 1584 
with a full description of its orthography, its phonology, and its 
morphology, but, unfortunately, not its syntax. Gudbrandsbiblia was 
a huge book of 1250 printed pages, the first Bible printed in Icelandic 
and in Iceland. It is therefore no wonder that this descriptive 
grammar should run into 500 pages; a syntax might have turned out 
to be equally: long. The author’s aim as stated in the preface was 
to write a descriptive grammar of sixteenth-century Icelandic. To 
do that he could either try to collect representative specimens from all 
the printed books of the century or concentrate on this biggest monu- 
ment of the time, which obviously had certain advantages. But he 
also wanted to make his book more than a pure description of the 
sixteenth-century language: he also wanted to make it a link in the 
history of the Icelandic language. This he could do and did by 
constant references to grammatical works of Old Icelandic, like A 
Noreen’s well known handbook, and to modern grammars like the 
grammars of Valtyr Gudmundsson, Bléndal-Stemann, and that of the 
present writer. This enhances greatly the value of his book. The 
writing and printing of this book can have been no easy task, but it 
seems to be very carefully done. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 
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THE FATHER OF THE BRONTES 


ANNETTE B. HOPKINS 





e@@atrick Bronté, father of 
the sister novelists Emily and Charlotte 
Bronté, figured so prominently in the 
lives and writings-of his daughters that 
he has been the subject of much attention 
in literary history. An early biography of 
Charlotte distorted her father’s character 
beyond recognition. This sensational 
and inaccurate characterization became 
legendary as it grew and became more 
and more distorted. As a result, much 
of what has been written about the 
Bronté sisters has been based on 
the assumption that Patrick Bronté 
was an eccentric, tyrannical, possessive 
master who warped the minds of his 


daughters. Miss Hopkins has shed new 
light on this misunderstood man and 
proves that the freedom he fostered in 
the Bronté home was extraordinary for 
the early 19th century. One result of this 
illuminating study will be reexamination 
of the Bronté sisters’ works, not as the 
products of domestic oppression, but as 
works of art executed in unusual freedom. 


Miss Hopkins is Professor Emeritus 
of English, Goucher College. 
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